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AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


Sotheby 5 


FOUNDED 1744 f 

Monday 30lh November 

l lam ai Bloomli«kl Place, New Bond Street 

MODERN CONTINENTAL ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND 
PERIODICALS Illustrated Catalogue £1.50 

Tuesday 8th December 

at I lam at Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 

WESTERN ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS & 
MINIATURES Illustrated Catalogue £ 6.50 


Wednesday $th December 

at 1.45pm al Sotheby Beresford Adams, Booth Mansion, 
28-30 Watergate Street, Chester CNl 2NA 

PRINTED BOOKS 


Illustrated Catalogue £ 1.50 


MAN 


IHt JOURNAL OF TOf .« HAL 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


loi/u* of 3000+ Scarce Work* 
Cl. EUalHH Field*. BI-13 TLS 
B'vvay. Elmhurst. N V 1 1373 
USA. LI 14 


■ASTERN TRAVELLER 5'hand 
Travel. Spec. Japan A East. 
45 Rurton fit. WCI. 01-388 6080. 


FIRST KDITIONI. Catalogue 4 
now available including 19th A 
90th Century literature, algned 
and proof copies, bibliography 
and Sherlocklana. LI 14 


IF IT IS OUT-OF-PRINT 

Our mail-order warehouse hfi 
100,000 tillaa In hliloiy, econ- 
omics, politic* and world 
affairs. Phone 01-876 7364 or 
write (eae. please). 

Barnet High Blreet, 8W13 
We buy book*. too 
Slnca 1946 a world-wide service 

TRY HAMMERSMITH BOOKS 


VICTORIAN BOOKS fl> PAM- 
PHLETS. 300 unueual ttema □> 
biography. lilalury. pss'iys, 


CATALOGUES 


ANT Amnriran bunks, now or out... f. 
iirlnt. — <Jrsuy Books, BA-32 Elllnlt 
Afjn.ip. n»uu Furk. York NY 


™*. W. E * N >'. ST FORTNIGHTLY 

— l.OOtl uld bunks in i-jiti iHSnr 
Sumpli- iDBV Irrf. — Wrlul-t. 

rlnuhs. f.n Ipsllt-ld. htu-nii-id 


L *W. Rare. Antiquarian. ciut-ni. 
Print; eantl £1.00 for I .OOO ilili 
catalogue (eir-mail): h. Adi. 

mink. 1545 Seat noth St. Chica- 
go. Illinois 60637 /ii*; 


OMNIBUSr a new magazine about 
undent Greece and Roma. 
Second Issue now available at <| 
poet free from Joint AaioclailDn 


biography. lilalury. essays, poet free from Join! Aaaoclailoa 
theology, genealogy, topugruphy. of Claaalcal Teachers, 31-31 

poetry. Paler Dell, 54 Candle- Gordon Sduare. London WC]H 


tin view previous Monday and Tuesday. V.»mi to 4.Wpm. and Wednesday. 9.30am to books. R*„ r .„„7 Muv.no’ Th.„- 

1.3()pin, Snliird.iy 5th December, to l2.3(Jpjn mng unit siduoW and Hoinnmnd 


Thursday 10th December 

nt 1 lain at Hodgson's Saleroom. Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 

PRINTED BOOKS 


Catalogue 50p 


Monday 14th December and following day at Mam at Bloomfield Mace, New Bond Street 
PRINTED BOOKS Illustrated Catalogue £3.50 

Sol htby Parite Brritrl A Co. , 34-35 New Bond St reel , London W I A 2A A . Telephone: f Oil 493 SOSO 


THEATRES 


THE CHILDREN'S MUSIC THEATRE 
pmad their Edinburgh success 



st The Jaannetta Cochrane 
Theatre Southampton Row 
WCI (Holbom Tube). Box 
Office 01 379 6998, Dec 28 
to Jan 9, School matinees 
Jan 6,7, 8, 9 at 2.30. Parly 
rales. 

OPEN AUDITIONS for 
all 1982 prods, Jen 4 & 5 
10.30 to S.oo at The Jeannet- 
te Cochrane, WCI. Children, 
11-15 apply for application 
form. 

ASSOCIATE DIREC- 
TOR tq assist the Artistic 
Director. Jeremy James 
Taylor, unsalaried. Write + 2 
refs. 

All enquires to The Qen. 
Manager, 259 Hands! Rd. 
London NW8 01-989 8023 

TL8130 


GENERAL VACANCIES 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

required 

to run with part-time assistance the small central London office of the 
3 50- member trade association on behaff of President and honorary 
officers. Responsibilities Include administration of annual Book Fair, 


production of monthly News letter, international correspondence, keeping 
accounts, advising Ine public. Tha appointment wUI eppeal to a person 
with administrative and secretarial experience. A knowledge of, or 


Interest In the book trade would be an advantage. 4-day week. App 
now In writing to: The Secretary, Antiquarian Booksellers AeBodaflor 
154 Buckingham Palace Rd., London SW1 W 0TZ. TLSto 


EXHIBITIONS 


Bookz . Ltd, Brautdit, 
EX33 SLD. Tal: Braun tan 
eieiif. 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS added end Index- 
ed. nrglaguM nail llala arrminud 
end updated, by. ward proccuor 
Micro rum reader available. 
Rout lodge AaiDOialaa. 23, IVaod- 
haypH nd. London avvi 9. L123 



HOME 
EXCHANGE 

The T.L.S. is widely 
read in 72 countries, 
particularly U.S.A., 
Canada, Australia. 

If you are interested in 
exchanging your home 
for holidays, sabbati- 
cal, or any reason, then 
advertise it under 
the Home Exchange 
column in the T.L.S. 
Price £6.75 per single 
column centimetre and 

£1.35 per line. 

A > 1 • 1 * 1 * *. * * . * » - * • 

Send details to: 

Marie Corbett, •• 

.. t.l.$ i < 

P.O. Box 7, 

Times Building!) )' 
Gfey's Inn Road, ; 
London WC1X 8EZ. 


Ltd., 19 damn lion Blreet. Cam- 
orldgn 102231 350383. Glva beat 


LIBRARIANS 


maker Row. Edinburgh. EH I 
2QE. LI 14 

•LL FIND VOU unv book I Postal 
milk. SAC: Mr Pickwick Shui- 
Idnaur. Towcoeter. LI 14 


LBARNBD: Scientific and Art/ 

Illustrated Journals wanted. IV. 
II. Gardner Ltd.. 74— SO Stam- 
ford Hill. London. N.16. 61-806 
1981. L1 1 4 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORV CATA- 
LOGUES Issued AC Hall 30 
Btalnaa Road, Twickenham Ms. 

LI03 


B H BLACKWELL LTD 
INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 
OXFORD 

We are a major bookseller to academic libraries throughout the world and 
we hold a large number o! standing orders In series on behalf of our 
oustomere. 

During 1982 and 1983 we will be convening our manual tile* ol standing 
orders placed with overseas suppliers lo machine readable form. We are 
establishing a conversion team of four people lo do Ihla work, and are now 


PUBLISHING 


seeking applicants for the two senior positions. Both are temporary 2-yea; 
appointments. Tha first three to four months wtti be spent training In tne 
computerized system that we use to control standing orders from Inland 


publishers that have already been converted. We are looking for graduate 
librarians who believe that successful completion of such e project win 
enhance their careers. 

Pile Conversion Supervisor 

Thle person will head the team. The |ob will require some familiarity with 
series problems, preferable from an acquisitions point of view. A commer- 
cial reading knowledge of one Western European language ia needed. 
Supervisory or administrative experience, not necessarily In a library, will be 
given considerable weight. 

Familiarity with AACR-2 as applied to serials la desirable. Starting salary 
range: £4,521 to £5,490 per annum depending on experience. 

Bibliographic Assistant 

This person wlU concentrate mostly on the bibliographic research and 
descriptions. Familiarity wfth AACR-2 Is required. Serials descriptive catalo- 
guing experience would be most useful. A commercial reading knowledge of 
two Western European languages la needed. Starting salary range £4.188 
to £4,544 depending on experience. 

We offer attractive terms and conditions of employ merit including generous 
staff purchase facilities and Christmas Bonua. 

For application form pieces telephone Christine Bamberger on Oxford 
44844. TL8103 


CITY OF DUNDEE DISTRICT COUNCIL 

LIBRARIANS 


Applications are Invited from mep/ woman who ora chartered 
Librarians for the above superannuation posts In the Libraries 
Department, one of which will mainly be concerned with the 
Schools Library Service, plaoed in a secondary school but with 
opportunity at a later date of gaining experience In other 
(Upeot8 of the Distrtot library Service. Applications will also be 
considered from persons wno have completed peat-graduate 

rofi 

examination of the Library Association. 

Salary scale for qualified but not yet Che rtered^ ^alnai* grade 
to a maximum of £4826 per annum. 

Application forme may be obtained from the PERSONNEL 
OFFICER (RECRUITMENT), 14 CITY SQUARE, DUNDEE 
DD1 3BL (Tel. 0382-23141 Ext 269). Completed forms 
should be lodged with the undersigned not later than 
14th Deoarnber, 1881. 

-Gordons. Watson 
Town Clerk and Chief Executive 
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Oordon Sausre. London WC]H 
OPS . Cheque* payable to JACT. 
LI H 

anab a jaw a midoli bait. 

Qto. catalogue. 3.323 IlUai £t 
<SU. 00) Hnmmarainlth Book, 
BarnPi, 8.W. 13 LIU 

TARA BOOKS LTD. Seclallat inn- 

quartan and O/P lists Issued. Da- 
toll* Irom 17 Church La. 
Lymlnoton. Hants. ‘ LI 14 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


JULIAN CORBETT 
PRIZE IN NAVAL 
HISTORY 

EBuy competition. Value £250. To 
be held In 1862. Particular* from ihe 
Secretary, IrMtltule of Historical 
Research, Senate House, London, 
WC1E7HU. 
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This Illustration by Menyn Peake accompanied the announcement in the Radio 
Times of the radio broadcast (February 2, 1951) of Ptnero s table The Enchanted 
Cottage *; It is included In the exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum of The 
An of Radio Times" (October 21 -January 10, 1982) and in the book of ihe same 
title, both of which are reviewed on page 1418 . 
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Books to outlast the 
century: Masterpieces 
and Major Works 
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Rebirth of a Nation: 

Wales 1880-1 980 

Kenneth O. Morgan 

‘This book will serve as a fulcrum of historical debate for a 
generation. It will outlast the century.' The Guardian. 'This 
book could scarcely be Improved. .. it ranks as a crowning 
achievement.' The T.L S. El 5 

Peaceful Conquest: 

The Industrialization of Europe 
1760-1970 

Sidney Pollard 

'I would warmly recommend this book ... It is a major work by 
an outstanding scholar and will be a point of reference for a 
longtime.’ The T.H.E.S. ‘A book of great depth, erudition, and 
fascinating detail . . . stimulating and highly readable.' 

The Times. £17.50 paperback £7.95 

Origins of the French Revolution 

William Doyle 

‘His book is excellent, achieving the rare distinction of being 
both useful and revealing.’ The Spectator. £ 1 2.50 
paperback £4.94 

The Cheka: Lenin’s Political 
Police 

George Leggett 

'Remarkable study. . . an Invaluable service.’ Dally Telegraph. 
This book Is a model of painstaking scholarship and properly 
objective In tone.' Sunday Times. £22.50 

Roman Britain 

Peter Salway 

'Immensely learned but very readable book . . .will surely 
remain in use for the half-century which Colling wood achieved.' 
The Times. £19.50 

Old Friends, New Enemies 

•.The Royal Navy and the Imperial Japanese Navy. 
Strategic Illusions 1 936-1 941 

Arthur Marder 

'A masterpiece.' Dally Telegraph. 'Displays a mastery of the 
sources, a fine style ... a superb example of the narrative 
. historian at work.' The Economist. £19.50 

Vannes and its Region 

A Study of T own and Country In Eighteenth-Century- 
■ ranee 

T.J.A.LeGoff 

, 'One of the most Impressive works to have been written on 
. eighteenth-century French . history for many years.' ' 

• \'NewSocfety. £25 .r .. 

The English Administrative 
System 1780-1870 

Sir Norman Chester 

. i : 'A modal of Its kind ,* .This Is an outstanding piece of historical 
; writing which will become one of the classic books on the i 

; - • ; nlneteenth-centuryBrltlsh state. ' The r. H. E.S. £22.60 

: : University Press 1» publishing morethanlHty history 

) hook* this year. For further Information and copies of 

;■ -V • : ; v ■, .. 
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contents 


J. W. Burrow: A Liberal Descent - Victorian Historians and 
the English Past 

Noel Perrin: Giving Up the Gun - Japan’s Reversion to the Sword 

Janies Neidpath: The Singapore Naval Base and the Defence of 
Britain's Eastern Empire 1919-1941 
Arthur J. Marder: Old Friends, New Enemies - The Royal Navy 
and the Imperial Japanese Navy 
Alastair Helherington: Guardian Years 

B. F. Skinner: Notebooks 

Polly Toynbee: The Way We Live Now 

Fiction 

Robert Stone: A Flag for Sunrise 
Claude Simon: Les Giorglques 
Brown Meggs; The War Train 

Charlotte Mew: Collected Poems and Prose 
Herbert Lomas: Territorial Song 

Catherine Caufleld: The Emperor of the United States of America 
and Other Magnificent British Eccentrics 

Donald Hall (Editor): The Oxford Book of American 
Literary Anecdotes 
Philip Gardner: Kingsley Amis 

Commentary 

Late Sickert: Paintings. 1927 to 1942 (Hayward Gallery) 

The Realist Tradition: French Painting and Drawing, 1830-1900 
(Glasgow Art Gallery and Museum) 

Otway: The Soldier’s Fortune (Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith) 
Pelllas et MHisande (English National Opera) 

To the Western World and Jack B. Yeats: Assembled Memories 
(London Film Festival) 

The Grass Is Singing (London Film Festival) 

Music of Eight Decades (Royal Festival Hall and BBC Radio 3) 
The Art of Radio Times (Victoria and Albert Museum) 

The Englishwoman and her Horse (BBC TV) 
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Gilbert Sorrenlino: Crystal Vision 
Christopher Evans: The Insider 
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Holding the Whig line 

By J. P. Kenyon 


303 pp. Cambridge University Press. 

0 5 21 24079 4 

In a rare moment of lyricism, Her- 
bert Butterfield once described the 
Whig Interpretation of History as 
"part of the landscape of English 
life, like our country lanes or our 
November mists or our histone 
inns". It was not the property of any 
one party, it was the English inter- 
pretation. What had begun us a nar- 
row partisan assertion in the consti- 
tutional struggles of the late. seven- 
teenth century became in the 
nineteenth a more generalized ex- 
planation of that native political 
compromise which was so highly 
esteemed in contrast to the violent 
excesses of lesser breeds without the 
law. As R. W. K. Hinton has said, 
the essence of the Whig view was 
that the development of tne constitu- 
tion was fortunate, “leading not to 
decay and death but to maturity and 
perfection", and that the events 
which led up to it were correct. (The 
sin of David Hume was to argue that 
many of the steps taken in the 
formation of the constitution were 
incorrect, in the sense of being illegal 
in the context of their time.) 

John Burrow demonstrates the 
strength, the flexibility and the omni- 
utility of the Whig tradition as it 
survived in the work of five 
nineteenth-century historians of very 
disparate types; and particularly in 
their interpretation of three key 
events in 'English history, the Nor- 
man Conquest, the Reformation and 
the Revolution of 1688. Macaulay 
was an active Whig politician almost 
to the end; Stubbs, Freeman and 
John Richard Green were “historical 


c: up something on almost every page. 

... H' s own comment on Stuhbs’s Con - 
The more progressive tendencies stitutional History is decidedly a 


- — notes in passing, for instance, that a book to deal with, rather the oppo- comparative politics from the dawn 

j. w. BURROW: certain kind of Victorian tourist in site. The reviewer’s pencil is out of civilization onwards, he com- 

A Liberal Descent Europe tended to see a relationship early and out often, and on a second mented that the subject was "lar- 

Vidorian Historians and the English between religion and the material reading I found that I had marked wish”; Freeman referred to the great 

life: up something on almost every page. German medieval isi Lichermann as 

, His own comment on Stuhbs’s Con- “Stubbs’s Jew".) Moreover, apart 

The more progressive tendencies stitutional History is decidedly A from Macaulay, they ail published 
of Protestant communities spoke propos: "An attempt to (race the their main work very much together, 
eloquently for the reformed reli- book's contours for others is inevit- a fact disguised by the structure of 
gion, supplementing more purely ably both more laborious and more the book which Burrow does not 
theological considerations. The in- superficial than one would wish; the brine out until the end. Macaulay 
creasing diffusion ami scope of outlines mav be clear but the texture published the second part of his His- 
continental travel provided ma- j s lost.” * lory in 1855, Frourie began in 1856 

terial for an informal sociology of an d continued until 1870; Freeman 

religion; the state of inns and beds That is not to say that I am entire- published the Norman Conquest 

brought opportunities for inductive ly convinced by Burrow's general 1867-79 and Stubbs his Constitutional 


of Protestant communities spoke propos: "An attempt to trace the their main work very much together, 

eloquently for the reformed reli- book's contours for others is inevit- a fact disguised by the structure of 

rion, supplementing morepurely ably both more laborious and more the book which Burrow does not 

theological considerations. The in- superficial than one would wish; the bring out until the end. Macaulay 


"An attempt to trace the 


theological considerations. The in- superficial than one would wish; the 
creasing diffusion ami scope of outlines mav be clear but the texture 
continental travel provided ma- is lost.” 
terial for an informal sociology of 

religion; the state of inns and beds That is not to say that i am entire- 
brought opportunities for inductive ly convinced by Burrow's general 


ence of the great Romantic intellec- 
tuals, Newman, Carlyle and Thomas 
Arnold, and his values were formed 
by the Enlightenment. His immer- 
sion in the classics gave him a vene- 
ration for the stoic virtues evident in 
taciturn, strong-willed, under-sexed 
men like William III and Wellington, 
who were indifferent alike to women 
and money, the two rocks which 
shipwrecked Marlborough, the 
Macaulayan anti-hero. Yet despite 
the sentimentalities of his Lays of 
Ancient Rome he had no sympathy 



published the Norman Conquest with the concept of classical republi- 
1867-79 and Stubbs his Constitutional can liberty, towards which his atti- 
tude wus almost Hobbesian. 

He had a strange penchant for 
grading and comparing men. for 
making up historical First XIs. Free- 
man shared this “love of roll-calls of 
the great dead”, (am! so, rather 
strangely, did Acton). Burrow notes 
the “bardic" quality of Macaulay's 
work, svltich encourages us to extend 
the mctaiphor, and imagine him as 
some Intier-day Homer, hymning the 
triumphs of the race in tne halls of 
the great Victorian thegns. Even 
Seeley admitted: 

It is most right and desirable that 
there should always be historians 
of the type of Macaulay. Noble 
deeds should be told in splendid 
language; great events should pass 


scholars vri h Hide or no experience The expansion of literacy resulting from the invent™ of printing brought m its tram demands for manuals of ci/hgm/Wiy 
of public iff aint, with ° vie ws^of the such as the Trattegiato da Penna, issued in 1640 by the Genoese wrlm-master Pisani, from which the 
present that wSe ^ varying degrees taken. It forms one of. the illustrations to Peter Jessen’s recently published Masterpieces of C^lhgr^: 261 Examples, 
Romantically hlstoridsed, and who 1500-1800 (about 200 unnumbered pages. Constable. Paperback, £4.50. 0 486 24100 9). 


were drawn to history by what was,- 
in a broad and complimentary sense, 
an antiquarian passion for the past." 
It is difficult to be sure from their 
writings how the last three would 
nave voted at elections, though, 
Stubbs was appointed to the Regius 


Protestant apologetics, and pyrrhic argument. All the historians under 
victories for the purer faith, review were Whigs, in the sense that 
Catholicism was clearly associated they told a success story about Eng- 
with poverty, flies, dirt and indo- lish history, and they all had what he 


have voted at elections, though, ience, as well as priestcraft and calls "a sense of connection with the 
Stubbs was appointed to the Regius intolerance. English past, uninhibited by any 

Chair at Oxford during the brief , . ... c sense of the past as alien and 

ministry of Lord Derby in 1866 on He nwks dow the prevailing frarao- obscure." But their purposes were 
the assurance that his view were phobia of the Whig historians, but very different. Stubbs’s motives were 
staunchly conservative, if not Tory, distinguishes between M aC0 uiay s avowec jly didactic or pedagogio, aijd 
Ftoude is very much the fifth wheel £ ar of J , acobmis ™ anc J Stubb , s 6 it is doubtful how far hfs piiroose 
on the carriage: a Torv radical who ? reeman s aversion to centralized extended beyond the narrow field of 


before us in swelling and stately 
narrative. 

But beneath this epic strain lay a 
cosier undertone of gossip, "The 
kind of gossip", says Burrow, 
“founded on shared reminiscence, 
found in united families and helping 
to make them so" - the fact that 
Sc horn berg in 1689, and Wellington 
in 1814. both received the thanks of 
the House of Commons on the same 
spot and with the same ritual, the 
fact that the Currency Debate of 
1696 was invoked by Burke in 1796 
and Huski&son in 1822. were inst- 
ances of the past inhabiting the pre- 
sent, and emphasized the even, mag- 
isterial flow of English history. 
Taken too far. of course, this could 


£4.^0 0 486 24100 9) Taken too far, of course, this could 

end In bathos, with Macaulay inter- 

History 1874-78; Green's Short Ms- 

MTs? VSf ■ admitted* 1 on 
Stubbs's esrtr wcrt, ™d » 

extent on Freeman; otherwise they [ T^s Sine at T^bay 
seem to have been independent en- llBin 1115 ,an0ing al lorpay ' 
titles. And though theii earlier But Burrow confirms the view put 
careers overlapped his, none of them forward by Joseph Hamburger and 


calls "a sense of connection with the extent on Freeman; otherwise they rff-s lari&inc at Torbay 
English past, uninhibited by any seem to have been Independent en- liam 1115 ,anmng “ l0 ™ y ’ 
sense of the past as alien and titles. And though theii earlier But Burrow confirms the view put 
obscure. 11 But their purposes were careers overlapped his, none of them forward by Joseph Hamburger and 
very different. Stubbs’s motives were seems to have had any contact with others, that Macaulay was not mere- 
avowedly didactic or pedagogio, aijd Macaulay. Stubbs thought him deep- ly a partisan Whig: 

it is doubtful how far hfs piiroose ly suspect - “How can we reconi- ^ Histor y is muc h more than the 

extended beyond the narrow field of mend the man who wants to get up vindication of a party; it is an 

university education. Macaulay’s mo- the facts of a case to a history like attempt to insinuate a view of poli- 
ties were also partly didactic, Macaulay’s?", he once said. But Free- tfc# P r aj?m atic, reverent, essential- 

though he was self-consciously man reverenced him; in fact, Burrow ]y Burkean, informed by a high, 

addressing a much wider public; his suggests that at the bottom of Free- e J ven tumid se ns e 0 f the worth of 

was a mission of public re-education man's remarkable aversion to Ffouae public life yet fully conscious ol 


monds and R H Tawnev He lacked manliness of the Middle Ages won though he was self-consciously man reverenced him; in fact, Burrow 

that religious' certitude, (or in the ‘ ,|he tin , sel Wppenes of chivalry , address j ng a much wider public; his suggests that at the bottom ofl Free- 

case of Macaulay spiritual philistin- and at the S™ the mcr . e nght was a mission of public re-education man's remarkable aversion to Frtmde 
ism), which disfingutshed the otters; of “ th ® word Prffftt on a poster was shared to somc extent by Gr oBn. was jealousy, because Froude end 

io fact, he represents the doubt the enough to throw him into a bad Frecman and Froude certainly, not he had picked up the torch 

angst, the waning of self-confidence, tem P er ■ Macaulay possibly, also found in his- Macaulay had dropped. Froude him- 

thc blurring of Intellectual markers, n is a condensed style, sucking torlcal writing a relief from inner self, of course, was a total outeider 

which is the other side of Victorian idea unon idea, meaning upon mean- tension, a worHng-qut of their com- spumed and derided in a remarkably 


The History is much more than the 
vindication of a party; it is an 
attempt to insinuate a view of poli- 
tics, pragmatic, reverent, essential- 
ly Burkean, informed by a high, 
even tumid sense of the worth of 
public life, yet fully conscious of 
its interrelations with the wider 
progress of society; it embodies 
... a sense of the privileged pos- 
session by Englishmen of their his- 
tory, as well as of the epic dignity 
of government by discussion. If 
tliis was sectarian it was hardly, in 


which Is the other side of Victorian idea upon idea, meaning upon mean- tension, a working-out of their com- spurned and derided in a remarkably t aB we ll as of the epic dignity 
optimism. ing, implication upon StpUcalion. plexes^ But Froude also had a petty way, even by Stubbs. of government by discussion, ff 

Burrow him, elf wests that his down into an intellectual black hole; powerful financial motive for writing obviously this was not a school of thfc was sectarian it was hardly, in 
select^.* 5l :„SS? wSenlr whence- they Bre funnelled out the history, as had Green and Macaulay, historians; not even Green ,and Free- an y uiefitl contemporary sense, 
hve but of this T Inn other aid into a new world of lucid- and book royaUties formed a signiG- man thought they, were wilting about polemically Whig; d is more like 

zs&tstsifii asr—' ’'***—- 
mtsssifsf&'a at±i"tag ' L t±e ssiatssax^atvsa *■**,«*£—: 


hem IT* the main discussion - in which every scholarly Rolls Series. Freeman was therefore not really a case 

no * a .major histon a n. . . . counts to the fulu disappointed with his sales, but s tu d y because we are presented with' 

^/w^^. e3 W i P n 85 “* almost certainly not for financial more form one case; It dould more 

catBonX.ij faC i urnbl “ Z 11 PJJ Gruff pedant .and country magis- reasons; he had a considerable pri- apt iy bp termed a meditation on the 

when° Burr ? w . re™ 81 *? 8 “J®* ' trate as he was, he. was a Roman- vate income and he cannot have ex- £ ng ji 5 H past as it was interpreted, by 

Maeai.1 ■? « r ™ d men tic in almost Everything: ip his period to improve . .with seven- flv^.dislinguished men of letters. 

fejSSPn SchwHtmerd and his Byronic volume extravaganzas like his His- hering 0 f course with 

SUnUL! ^ Ml philhellenism. - ln Jhejusi . in- to* of the. Norman Conquest. ; 


no rules, but in fact jumbles all the n _ lff 
categories. Burrow remarks that ■ t . , 

when we read " Freeman and f i , ' 

Macaulay, or even Stubbs, “the men- o rii w , 

tal image of a plethoric Victorian hi]h 
Ibunst shouting at waiters in a for- , P_ mnf 
hotel Is occasionally inescap- ri p 
?Y e - The Inescapable Image of Car- 
jyle is of a madman gibbering at the H 
bus of to first-floor cell ft some . 
secluded Victorian asylum down a ■ 
hee-lined suburban cul-de-sac. . his fii 

n B«rqw' s style, subtly inquisitive . tic ex 
ana highly, jiteraryj has now reached R _ nw 
m maftrity. Browsing over a wide 


temperance of bis libertarian rhet- 
oric, in his ■ racialist nationalism 


Nor was there much intellectual be 


facile ran deep in siuodss nature; u 
was a hard rate that made him so 
long an instructor of youth," It was 
also ironic, that he could never com- 
, mand an audience for hts lectures, 
and that his views on the proper role 
of professors made him an object of 
mistrust to most of his Oxford coj- 
leagues. Yet the book conquered, if 
not the man, for the influence of bis 
Constitutional History of Etigland on 


facts take on a -new' a ' . . , ' 

-chapter tb chapter. He .. .Bnt.this.does not; make it.an eas 


“Sd’ syrapathywith commuS ^ F.w . hUtomns , ca.h>ve 

an 2 »nd -n»«i were the closest of been so much discussed, denounced, idie teaching of history was over- 

narionalitiM, jn hjs ^ate^ pi^tj JJends but thev ' differed fun- admired and analysed, yet the sub- whelming and sustained, moulding 

note 11 seldom^ altogether silent in damentaliy on important points, tlety and dhcrimination ol ^riaftaJUv ^ syllaSuses not only of Oxford but 
l- iV. j i oivvioiun Thpv were hoth on oood terms with approach lend an air of original ity 0 f virtually all English universities in 

Sc ££±LT g ' of ap0Mlyp ' USTScS ■« SfiiWSE ** «■<* w- „ n» a»t U of L mu «- 

□c excnemeui. , ■ • , ta - probably imposed by Stubbs. De- Despite Macaulay's debt to Scott, tury. (Protbero and Lodge even to- 

Lirrow’s wit is ever; present but nev- gp | te (he oid doggerel, “Ladling but- much emphasized in recent years, posed it on the hapless Scots.) In the 
obtrusive, and intellectually exact; ^ from alternate tubs, /Stubbs but- : Burrow argues that this only gov^ Cambridge of the 1880s, as J. R. 
When he remarks that the Whig t _ foeeman, Freeman butters Craed the style and structure, of his Tanner taler .recalled, “The tecturer 
storians ‘‘had always stood at an s tu bbs”, itis to be dqubted if Shibby work;, in spirit he Was “the moat lectured on Stubbs; the commentator 
l comfortable angle to Tudor. Eng- ^ad much respect for Freeman’s : August ah of die great Victorians”, elucidated him; the : crammer boiled 
nd". ■ scholarship, or his views in general. : Unlike the historiaps who came .af- him down.. Within those covers was 

But. this.does. not; make it an easy (Told that Frcemari was Iccturing/on ter, he was untouched by fhe influ-, to be found the final wotd on pyeiy 
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controversy, and in this faith the 
student moved serene." Even iii.s 
most distinguished pupil, Tout, 
admitted in 1906, “It is a mistake to 


insist on everybody learning all the 
details of Stubbs, and much evil has, 


g rand design was never lost in the 
ctail; "tins mass of discriminated 
complexity” was guided by a “steady 
authorial voice", which moved “with 


on« 5d“? - 0f h!!! e he Slubt » or Freeman were at all demo- 

toques, in ita\«d dltadTE aS^ 2 SJ!S!?l 
and the acute neurosis with which he 


. _ _ r„ , » -...v.. Willi 

unforced nssurance from confident 

®S?A“EL .SPPiecture. 


StUbb * -ggc a st^ e 4 ffSJSJS ^led hLSf’a £2£ tl EfSE 

cuft of this great book!"* A «*• * “STL^ iAJft * 


L — T , nun niiail IJC 

approached the subject is betrayed in 
his affectedly archaic choice of voca- 

hllinrv flrlH hir .1 


though an aristocracy of popular and 
practical leadership rather than 
breeding and bounce. (Freeman 
called himself a democrat, but never 


encroachment, Froude caIi-h ' 


generalisation and occasional admis- bellowing stv Je He S'J i accustomed himself to the idea of 

T™ f °L d ? CaX ' giving the C “- fai Tnos ffic culfuraf radiod' de ?"h man ’ T vote ^ With Froude - « 
nonal History a stem ariisiir nnirw 1 :_. j A t vunurai radical, de- I have said, we are on much less 


in their national church. I "s 
cant that Foxe's Book of IfL ^ t 
successive re-issu«, la 
best-seller of these Tca£ \ f 
Froudes was a Whig histo™ L ,f 
that distinct curiosity, a Whm’h nS r 
with the constitution left JJ. ! 

At the end Burrow feek it,.. ! 
the nineteenth century “the Wto 
line was held, if only just" This « ft’ 

comment, in __ u l f 


Q„. . . . , * e**«*«B MIC twuiBH- 

tiut since the great majority of its l,onaf history a stem artistic unity. 

have e S a ri h ^n- ^ Cn ? tU ° ems - wh0 ■ So - che Norman Conquest, a bar- 
iSH ”- d J p |e «-enieal. as a source r«er which had unsealed so many 

nimr. WhlB huslnrianc nr I i„S 


“ h'=«'"chi, as a source ner winch had unsealed so manv r- 1 ' 

for a specific assignment, some over- Whig historians, or at least rocked «. Fr f? man shared many tastes with 
icfnn^ ay ^ n fj? , p !f dge or ,he Pro ' ,hem in Their saddles, was effortless- 5“,. f L ne " d Jo 1 hn Richard Green; a 


termined to So what he could to L££ on much ,ess 

""" ,he verdi<:1 of hislor y"- conSoufse^c a Wh£ Th!s\™l 


S£fnn? ay «f f ™ n AP|f d ge or the Pro- them in their saddles, was effortless- 0“,. f . ne P d Jo ! in Richard Green; i 
.? f Oxford, and under ly incorporated in Stubbs’s master ? e $ ht i n an ['quanan speculation, i 
duress , its real status as one of the plan. The Normans had arrested and f e ?* ,n 8 ^ Qr physical remains, a cer 
greatest products of the Victorian reversed the decay of central author- a,n nosta, fP a for towns. Button 
mind, on a nar wirh HnWn itv »u: - * . 1 stresses the nlncri/ntw r>f n**— 


r — ■ uhw ui mi: 

greatest products of the Victorian 
mind, on a par with Origin of Spe- 
cies or Middlemarch, has been 
obscured. It was remarkable that It 


■ conscious sense a Whig, in his polf- 

Freeman shared many tastes with tlcs °r his public attitudes, and it is a 
nis fnend John Richard Green; a mi,e fanciful of Burrow to link his 
delight in antiquarian speculation, a theories of Empire with Freeman’s 
feeling for physical remains, a cer- prejudices on race: “As Freeman 


“ »■* rcmaiKaoie mat it «aa uninco the nation without at 

S dn ° “?«"d « the end of a trodi- Hist centralizing it, thus creatfng an 

JSI ?/ -*“ st0Tlcal wnting whose vir- equipoise between king and baron- 

lues it incorporated; it created one age which gave enrh nt - 


■■■ iiujiimns naa arrested and , ■ ” , i&mams, h cer- j- -y n s rreeman 

reversed the decay of central author- , n DOS [ a lg ia for towns. Burrow had seen Homer's Achaeans and 
ity which had threatened to reduce slresse . s f h e plasticity of Green’s im- T acitus ’ s Gennans in Swiss pat- 
local institutions to inanition They a 8 ,nat, ° n * and his capacity to use, as na rchs, Froude found in South Afri- 
had unified the nation without at oth ® r hl ? torian had, the great “ th e virtuous and hardy Romans of 
first centralizing it, thus creatine an d,scove 5 ies P f the nineteenth century I™! Republic.” This may be true, but 
equipoise between king and baron- “L archa eology, geology, geomor- l! ,s not helpful, 
age which gave each of them a ^d ph^ology whi<* made Freeman, and even Stubbs wen* 

V«£d mteres, i„ , oal independ . Suinily “{ ^nol ^e'oSd 

™ HiS h n d" d Ed T d A “P ,S,US Free - tundra "“J!SS" n ! b SSf ,,l j; i S r B U ™wfhe ^ “a 


enaf d ^ l0 “' 


belief also iarormed Stubbs’s work [o ST ,0Cal m<,epend - 

nineteenth-century hhtorian' ,y iiol >l ex- r ma'n' S had "nn EdW h" 1 Au ? 1, ? us Free - 
duding Aeon. Z Burrow"^! 


“ - — ' artaupan Augustus”, as Maiilanri * “ an , s ™ m ^ . places 

Green, who was present, coun- sarcastically called him is a man !h^,Jif a If r t0 .? V^ s than Freeman, 
tered with an almost audible draw- eas 'ly mocked. Lytton Strachey^eft UnSiinatinf 6 R d hea ^ y on both - 
ing-m of breath the religious a boisterous cnriciiuie. and I £ y / 


Freeman, and even Stubbs, were 
vigorous survivors of the Oxford 
Movement; not so Froude. AH his 
life, according to Burrow, he was “a 
man consciously scarred by his cen- 
tury, a victim of the spiritual malaise 
of the ‘enfant du si&cle’ or ‘super- 
fluous man’ ". Of course, he rose 
above his loss of faith, and 


tAicnueu 10 rroude, or for that m.7 
ter Freeman. As Burrow a£ 
historic Whiggism requires a dS‘ 
cult feat of sustained poise” and 
■ maintain complacency in a Sk 5 
tears is a more heroic . achieve™, 

FrJJ.H 11 ls . oft ? n l iv . en credit^ 
Froude maintainea his poise, but hr 
was never complacent. 


n,;^ Ver l heleSSl . even U we consider 
this book a senes of disjointed mb. 

dies, a yecies of literary critidsni 
assoaateef with a vaoim if IPma k 


S™« wu " aa almost audible draw- ea «i ? moexed. Lytton Slrachey left UnfominatPlv R„rr„rJ j y u > , I,uous man’ Of course he rase 

3" .° f breath the religious a boisterous caricature, and hi ^ t S S b ° ve his loss offtithT 3 

ffiB ASjaag asasvs&iw 

""“■’—-“a SSi^esas SJAaferiL^S SSW’S-lafis 


srr------ - - vuiiwuaiun oi 

Stubbs s inaugural lecture, with its 
depiction of world history lending 
up to God; “I remember when this 
was my due to history once - I am 
afraid I nave lost it without gain- 
ing another.” 


speaes or literary criticism 
assoaatecl with a vague theme, h ii 
at the same time a magnificent piece 
of historical archaeology, practised 
on an age whose nearness to our 
own makes it all the more difficult 




In general terms Stubbs accepted 
the compromise forced on the Whig 

n tlnnnne ku f L - ■ <2 


though ne docs not ronwal Free- by Green - Nor was 

g»TTC^S^ ,,r, !9 ™LlT iC WWr a dire F S Macaulay, ^Burrow wo^^ have it- ^ 

Robert Brady in the late seventeenth ffe %?w y the J Ten , ch aad his was the first gene^S history of in *V S ater c 41 


,■ r . wiiut inan- 

ity , Parliament had not appeared be- 
fore the thirteenth century, Magna 
Carta was not a formulation of uni- 
versal law. Nevertheless, the Ger- 
°W? of tecal Government 
were sUIl discernible: ‘‘The ancient 
unwritten popular law", he called it' 
"as it is preserved in these most 
ancient shadows nnd skeletons of the 
early life of our fathers" - the self- 
regulating traditions of shire and 
siure moot, of hundred and hundred 
court, maintained by thousands of 
forgotten men, generation upon aen- 
• ? rad ° n i w ifeh had moulded the 
22 J 2.1 ““daftap of a great cansti- 
tutional pyramid, on the apex of 
which kings and nobles capered in 
their glory. 

Burrow’s development of this 
theme, nuance sliding over nuance, 
is an interesting example of his tech- 
P,9 ue ’ H a Ppily invoking George 


tenf part of the truth. But he was 
certainly afflicted by doubts of the 
purpose of history and even the 
validity of its techniques, which last 
made it difficult for him to meet 
rreeman s vicious and clownish 
attacks, and in his later essays there 
emerges a deep strain of more gener- 
al pessimism, centred on the fiiture 
of the race. 


c — t — • uiuiv ummw 

tor us to get into perspective. It ii . 
also a work of rehabilitation for rm I 
readers. Macaulay, I suppose, is shU ■ 
read here and there for pleasure, but i 
that is all. ‘‘The great Victorian ba- i 
tones , says Burrow, “now seem like i 
the triumphal arches of a past ! 
empire, their vaunting inscription! i 
increasingly unintelligible to the 
modern inhabitants; visited oca- ; 
sionally, it may be, as a pissolr, a ! 
speaes of visit necessarily brief." ; 
Yet, as he shows, they still have 
much to offer, and particularly “Ibt ' 

CflmnlP* hielnrlml j ‘ 


Aryan racial purity un f * i °‘ dethroning Hume 7n ™ , u . 

tae field of popular culture, a task Nevertheless, his grand historv of 
lem ofV^ic h lhe C E nt L al prob ‘ a ? rai4 f5. d al1 Whig historians to be jhe Reformation in^ England ?om 
buT if SSfS ^ s i 1 °® ra h phy hea , d on ‘ £ cu ?2r im H ortan “’ shouId hav = t0 y 88 " the first swious rival, 
t«? cover the r 0lumes **** ,e 5 l ? ^ohnnikins” (as Free- U3 “ d . e “ ta ^?» to Bishop Burnet’s 

reas^Sre htaVSh?iS ! . in faCt ’ 4 u t0 ™ an , affechonatelv and condescen- published In 1679 - was a confident 
!f a ” u !? lu l nse , he had lo car 7 the dingly caUed him), who was al,ack on the extreme attitudes 
warcl r ’ °/ f d_ Jfdemically the least well equipped. °. f * he p^ord Movement, and esp“ 

vSiie line m t0 ^ he orthodox Moreover, the Short Historywkifai fK “ ‘ ’ P 

Wing line, that the Cnnnnpct haH fmm hpinn a rnk^n .i , 


involved no serious 


Whip linp fhJ r W1U,U “°* WIC Jnori nutory was far ™ Qisroncai cnaracter assas 

tavofved Go tirsif. ^ nt * ueat bad 5®!P be, "g a rehearsal of accepted Practised on the Church o 

WmiamF fnnir discontinuity. Whig notions. For the Middle Ages S$ land Newman and Ward 

became he h»H S5 W S^^ not S Teon f , wlse j y c,ove to Stubbs, But ^e literary world boggled a 

ESEL H ^ o!d flt ha was capabie of laun- his picture of Hemy VIII as a mis 

» a K Frecraan of h 18 own to supplement understood genius, of Elizabeth a< 

SSi2?SLf^„"Tta»ff Of the “ I hoyden carried tap her pa- 


. . — -- — • *« acuuua nvai. 

incident^, to Bishop Burnet’s 
publkhed In 1679 - was a confident 
at r * more 0 *treme attitudes 
°- 0 P^Pfd Movement, and espe- 
cially the historical character assas- 
sination practised on the Church of 
England by Newman and Ward. 
While the Iiterarv world hooolpH at 


— u .tu jjgiiikuiuir IIK 

complex historical experience of 
seeing one society and culture tfr 


- o, — “ bUlltUb 1C- 

tracted through another, both of 
them, in this instance, our own a?d 
not our own.” 


„ **«w , a 3 r iceman iu» 

obshnacely insisted), but because he the Whi 
•was .the rightful heir to Edward the middle c 

LQ flf ASHOT a . u 


rCliu. 'yT “ io nawara tne miaaio ciaas’' in Tudor Eneland and 
Confessor acknowledged as such at the idea of a “New Monardhy” were 
ha coronation. He in return, and his his creations. y ’ Wfire 

successors after him, confirmed the Th„ , , 

ancient liberties of the English in ® ffea f , of nineteenth-century 

their coronatiQn oath. Freeman scholarship was to inject a 

could do no other - as Burrow savs ■ * ng *5°*? of populism into the 


, — . o--— ~i i-utflu dll as 

an erratic hoyden carried by her pa- 
tient ministers, the pubHc bought the 
book In their thousands. It was cer- 
tainly Whiggish, in that it told a 

SUCTflSR Cfnru« «L. . 


- - DCT---1 vimi ib tutu a 

success story; here were the English, 
fresh from the triumphs of the Mid- 


- , I / » wwc me UKIcilSUta 

fresh from the triumphs of the Mid- 
dle Ages, showing the Continental 
Reformers how it should be done. 
But it was hardly in the Whig tradi- 
tion; it was a response to a particular 

contemnnrerv llhlBlinn T ii.. Qt.l 


5fe“SSSE riwgags 

lUi Hasty blades 


First published in 1973, W.fl. 
Stephens's Sources for English im f 
History (342pp. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. £25. 0 521 282136) 
forms part of the series The Source 
of History: Studies in the Uses of 
Historical Evidence under the genu- 
al editorship of G. R. Elton; it has 
recently been reissued and updated 
in order to embrace recent new wort 
in the field of local history and, in 
addition to chapters on population 
and social structure, local govern- 
ment and politics, poor relief, char- 

it lac I . 


Hies, prices and wages, industry, 
trade and communications, agricul- 
ture, education and religion, a new 

nhanlflai 1 1. I— _ aall 


; nuo- Victonan, in its feeling for, the 
obscure and provincial, and its fas- 
cinauon with the structures fabri- 


those oppressed by the Turk), and 

Sw pSSf u" ,h ® Ar ^ aa purity of the 
old English race, made it difficult for 
him to regard the Conquest as anv- 

thino hill fln Imma/iinfA _ * a 


j mac oisnop 

Burnet, m very similar circumstances 
ot public disillusionment and papist 


iu*o, cuui^uon ana religion, a new 
chapter on houses, housing and 
health has been added, 


ter SS 

tombs’". Taking off he sees Kn S ' -i uV Th , e Norman was a Dane who, 


tlve challe 


:nge represented by the 

PS5St SBS an i l,I « e ?° ales of ^ he hew agai 
.u y ‘ X an geology ; but, not content, was 

be also nn In la ... 


l * =» oj > -“*» «ui kuuwni, . was e 

be plso goes on to associate it with ble. 

older modes of thought and feel- tried 
mg; above nil, the Burkean Iradf- ^*8 
tionahsm and its RiTp.ndii n f solatc 


sllghf French varnish, and who came 
to .England to be washed- clean 
again. ) The tension tftus produced 


By C. R. Boxer 


was applied to pistols and carbines 
down to the nineteenth century: but 

the wnrrl t*n*,n «... - 


NOEL PERRlNt 


riT umeieenrn century; but 

the word teppo was substituted for 
muskets mid flintlocks, which were 


— --- wmui were 

also introduced by the Portuguese. 
Perrin points out that the rapid and 


.. 1, "'ll y ,w USUI- ----- o MW,| vriuvil IB use II COn- 

SSu ia 9i ft 5 attendant nea- fp*atory and jubilant. The combina- 
thetic, the late eighteenth-century u ° n J®, not always easy, the circum- 
conoept of the Picturesque, from a,anda ! eheerfulneas giving an un- 
which the nineteenth century was wanted air of masqueraefe to the 
to derive its love of encrustation, ^®£edy. ’ It Is all summed up by 
, of the modulations of light and ™man himself In one rinrinB sen- 


save those from the central govern- 
ment; so the regional and local gun- 
smiths soon reverted to their origin il 
profession of swordsmiths, The Iasi 
time that firearms were used on a 
large scale in feudal Japan was In dK 

rising of the crypto-Christian 

IWIIHrifni a* In im_% 


sit con- 122pp. Routle 
smbina-; £3.95. 
circum- 0 394 73949 3 
an un- ========= 


Korea (1592-98), represented a tech- 
nological breakthrough. He agrees 
with present-day Japanese historians 

Wnf> Mnim that al. a ...i. 


peasantry at Shimabara in 1637-38 
Dutch visitors to - Japan ' in tin 
“dosed country'* (sakoku) period « 
1640-1853, often commented on'rtw 
reluctance or inability of tlx 
Japanese to make effective, use d 
such cannon as. they did posses! 
whether their own '(arid japant* 
metallurgy was technically very . Cm 
cienn or imported from Europe. Tns 
traditional weapons of the sword, tM 
bow and the spear were regarded 
those proper to self-respecting 
riors; and- firearms and “great guns , 
as more suitable for foreign barb?' 


, 7 - ; r - • --- 1 tusiuriaOS 

asssMSiaiwe 


saw « -S^ff v ve 

[November 20,1965^^ S^ 


Japanese 

'ackfiQwl 


, 1 wtee introduced .this reviewer to the - 1 ^ A •'* . .• 

^ subject fifty ycars ago. i, - < had : been effectively 

Sender the contror of Toku- 


rians. This conviction was; of eouRCi 
basically the same attitude as .that 

fair An Un frl« 'end FM 


□asicaiiy tne same atntupe as im» 
taken by the Safavids of lran and in 
: Mughals of India, and. (tp a mtj ct 
lesser, extent) by the Ottoman Turks 
, Only with the Russians probing 
southwards from Siberia and. Kam- 
chatka in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth pentunes, and wilt 
the crushing defeat of China in tW 
Opium War of. 1840-41, .did -in* 
Tokugawa government begin to w 


io-jj -■.—yv.. Huuci uio control 01 ioku- 
; * h6 y naturally tried to 
i shmff fe^,?““? rtur *^ d tosome 


, c—.tk ■ . •““'“otiure - ana to some 

1 south- extent; .the use - of firearms and 

under their - direct control 
Jp2Jr : , they odld by a series of legisia- 

Bnt the. txve Kah.u... i/nA . t 



Tokugawa . government begin to p*3 
serious attention to the pfoble 48 0 : 
coastal defence involving the use ^ 1 
.heavy: artillery, By: then It was tp 
'late; - ... . 1 ,: - 





Giving up the Gim is crisply; Wp 1 
fen (unlike some bf the meanqean| 
articles in the Mew Yorker) and cn 


Vlamamr musketry ■'n^aniisl.of' 1595; 
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the Ten-Year Rule was formally re- facilities in the area, the US Navy 
P5?' e d Ia 1933, and not in 1932, wouldnotinanycasebeinapositionto 
although it was in effect removed m the interpose its main forces between the 
earlier year; and Yorktown, as Amer- Japanese and Britain's possessions in 
leans have recently been recalling. Southeast Asia. The third eonsidera- 
took place in l781 and not 1782.) Much tion followed from the second: that in 
of the material on which it is based is order to appear a worthwhile potential 
already familiar to historians of the ally for the Americans in the Far East, 
period, but the issues involved are Bntain must possess a major base in 
handled in a way which makes a that region, not only for her own 
valuable contribution to an under- vessels out possibly for those of the US 
standing of Britain's strategic problems Navy as well. 
intheinter-waryears.lt is helpful, for .... M .. „ 

example, when the reader is taken *"^ 5 connection, Neidpath offers a 


chill, nf course, was subsequently to 
assert in hishistory of the war: “I ought 
to have known. My advisers ought to 
have known and I ought to have been 
told and aught to have asked.” In fact, 
as Ncidpatn demonstrates, the Chiefs 
of Staff had known, and in September 
1940 had told the Prime Minister of the 
position. The latter, however - facing 
as he did strategic dilemmas that were 
not only of awesome dimensions but 
essentially insoluble - had chosen not 


YTUi.11 uiw icnuci la Lalkwll *t « . ■ • *. . 

through the various arguments which l U f^ eSt i° n ’ ^ hou8l l 

were advanced in the period following ‘L‘ a *^ l F cb bey £ nd 

the Great War against the construction foSS! ^ J* ?o£ 85 they 

of the Singapore base: arguments in- stood “ the 19208 and 1930s: 


by Britain in the two world wars. In 
retrospect, it can be seen as heralding 
the end of Britain's eastern empire as 
surely as Yorktown had led to the loss 
of the thirteen colonies. The remark- 
able achievements of Slim’s Four- 
teenth Army were still to come, just as 
the victory of Rodney and Hood in the 
battle of “The Saints” had followed the 
surrender of Cornwallis. In neither 
instance, however, could subsequent 
successes reverse the underlying direc- 
tion of events. In the case of Singapore, 
that direction can be plotted along a 
line which takes in, for example, 
Britain’s need to conclude an alliance 
with Japan In 1902 and the withdrawal 
of her capital-ship units from the Far 
East three years later; her need of 
assistance from the Imperial Japanese 
Navy during the 1914-18 war and the 
strategic position brought about by the 
agreements concluded at the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1921-22; the post- 
1945 granting of independence to 
India, Burma and Malaya, and the 
belated announcement by Harold Wil- 
son on January 16, 1968 that British 
forces would be withdrawn from the 
ftrEastand Persian Gulf by the end of ■ 

When the Japanese triumph at Sing- 
apore became known in 1942, there 
were those even then, both in Britain 
and abroad, who sought to place the 
staggering news in a context of this 
kind, involving a long-term decline of 
l Empire. For others, the fact 
font 130,000 British, Imperial and 
Commonwealth troops had surren- 
dered raised more immediate ques- 
concerning the qualities 01 the 
British people as a whole (had they 
become “soft”, and if so was this a 
ronsequence or, say, their democratic . 
political system?) and of the British 
Army in particular (wefe Its failures in 
tne Far and Middle East attributable to 
a lusty, dass-conscious and incompe- 
u , j y °* regular officers, or to a 
; breakdown of regimental discipline as 1 

“The* war ‘dtee conscription?). 

rne- Singapore- surrender has been a 
terrific blow to all of us," noted Harold ' 
Nicqlson in his diary. “It is not merely 
the Immediate dangers .... It is the 
■ that we are only half-hearted In 
fighting the whole-hearted.” • t 

The two volumes under review set 
°ut to view the disaster of 1942 and its 
. prelude; the stpking of the Prince of 
Wafa and Eepulse off the coast , of 
Malaya on December 10, 1941; in what . 
v- “^.be termed an intermediate pers- 
pcctive. That , is to say, their scope lies 
on the one hand, that of 
d ®teded studies of the fighting in. 
ii?** - » Md on the other, that of 

. lOng-terni BnnlwLM nfRrllain*c ivMlHnn ' 


of the Singapore base: arguments In- 
volving doubts as to the mture effec- 
tiveness of the battleship in modem 
warfare and expectations concerning 
the potential role of aircraft; argu- 
ments grounded on the desire to re- 
duce government expenditure, on the 
belietthat a modernized base at Singa- 

5 ore would needlessly antagonize 
apan, or on the determination to see 
armaments as a whole cast aside. 

Nevertheless, as Neidpath empha- 
sizes, the establishment of a major 
naval base at Singapore was essential in 
terms of Britain's entire imperial role. 
Whether or not it was likely that Japan 
would become an enemy - a question 
which aroused strong and widely dif- 


In this connection. Neidpath offers a l A ° R u P u , e r the matter to a conclusion, 
ought-provoking suggestion, though Aad ■ des P Ue receiving strong 

is one which he realises lies beyond ?d” ce to ,be eomrajT from Sir John 
e realm of practical politics as they D,!1 an Jf n B others, he gave pnonty, 
aod in the f920s and 1930s: » tbc reinforcement of Singapore 

.... ..... but lo the strengthening of the effort 

Since Honolulu could only be de- being made in the Middle Easl. 
fended by naval power, the Amer- 
ican and British Pacific fleet should Were Churchill's priorities correct, 

have combined to defend it. Since seen with the advantage of hind- 

Singapore could be defended with- sight? _ Neidpath’s conclusion is that 
out naval power, the United Stales they probably were, even though 
Army ana air forces should have "Malaya could probably have been 
reinforced Sinsaoore to the Doint of secured if supplies of tanks and ai rcraft 


its territories and its commerce, bad to 
be maintained and clearly demons- 
trated. Simply the existence of another 
major naval power that was itself based 
in the East required a response of a 
kind that haa not been necessary 
before the turn of the century, when 
hostile vessels of Germany, Russia or 


Since Honolulu could only be de- 
fended by naval power, the Amer- 
ican and British Pacific fleet should 
have combined to defend it. Since 
Singapore could be defended with- 
out naval power, the United Stales 
Army and air forces should have 
reinforced Singapore to the point of 
security, which British resources 
alone could not achieve. By such a 
combination of forces, both Anglo- 
Saxon Powers might have secured 
their Pacific bases against the 
Japanese threat. 

In reality, as Indicated above, Brit- 
ain had to face Japan's Increasingly 
assertive behaviour from 1931 onwards 
without any assurance of American 
assistance. At the same time, the 
growing threat of war in Europe, the 
resurgence of German naval power 
and the possibility that the Royal Navy 
would have to take on the Italians as 
well had combined by 1939-40 to 
undermine the fundamental assump- 
tion upon which Imperial defence In 
the Far East had been based: that in the 


France proceeding to that part of the e vent of a conflict with Japan, the Main 

world could be cut off somewhere Fleet, or at least a substantial portion 

between European waters and the of it, would be despatched from home 
Indian Ocean. waters and/or the Mediterranean in 

, order first to relieve Singapore and 

To this geopolitical consideration then to cut the enemy's viial coin- 
must be added the technical one, that munications. The loss of the French 
by the inter-war period warships (as a fleet to the Allied cause In. 1940 only 
consequence of their growing size and widened still further a gap between 
sophistication, together with their re- resources and commitments that was 
cently acquired reliance on oil-fuel) already a sizeable one. 
had become far more dependent upon 
extensive base facilities. It thus be- 
comes evident that a failure on Brit- 
ain’s part lo provide at least the 


™* growing strategic dilemma, 
|[J!? a^Siini 1 US ^‘ together with Japan’s moves into Indo- 
nrnvSJ? S i^S| B tht China in 1940-41, underlined the need 
ILL Jhfrh mn to provide the. Singapore base with 
ogistical framework ^ l °cal defences capable of holding it 

U id?*S te A SSSiI °P en for tbe lengthening period which 
^S ea u l - tn il waB estimated would elapse before 
har ,!ate,Tan tanariS m »i” unit, could anSva. on tba 


' n_. il„, u.. ... lllnjui uavai uiuu wuiu ainro.uu 

accepting that her status as an impenal • (In the ^ poriodi both the 
and world power was a hollow one. In P-AukI and snt £d nf dlaoatch of 


aa&tfflffissa; 

5S2, S£si SSS ^ 

pohtire and the perceptions of the vast for tho of tho AustraHan and 

majority. -. jq ew Zealand -Governments, wUch 

In the mlnds of those who urged (he might otherwise have cut back on tiie 


development of a base at Singapore forces they were sending to fight In the 
(less peripheral than Sydney; less Middle East.) And this issue of local 
vulnerable than Hong Kona), the dim- defence centred aroirnd a number of 


PfRt one another.' Jaibes Ncidpalh’s 
. - Vp ®*Plores the entire conception of 
- Ij a f r9*tern-. strategy centred upon 
' te Wejl as the victual con- 

■' of the base and its surrbtmd- 

defences; that pt the fete Arthur 
.■ Spd* r .’*S the destruction of the 
! d/ Wpigs and Repulse in ; the 
■ SR ft* Strenidhs and weak-, 
the British: anc[ Japanese 
and the|r respebtiyd apprdaches 
■ • 1 war that- harf broken- out ' g |ew 

■•■ : ;;v^j 9atlier;. J -;: i ;Ay.- yy. :■ • •. 

* ■ V B idptith’s^ gtudyjs' adruirableforits 

' : tPJ^gfidess, Us clarity ; and tiie fruit- , 
• 1ts : : carefully* tbntrolfed 


United States that was ‘‘continually verson fo the anamemas 

suggesting that the American new was - of Lord Trenchard” intbat in 1939 they 
avaflable for the protection of civilisa- emphasized thb| need 1 for shore-based 
tion and the white races of the world” . air support if the Eastern Fleet were to 

operate effectively from Singapore. In 
Even if one took the view (as. did 1940-41, however, only a pltinil array. 
Vansittart during the Manchurian oi- 0 f aircraft was available for the defence 
sis of 1931-33, for .example)' (hat ., 0 f the base, while the airfields hastily 
Britain would nevertheless have to constructed-: .further - up the; Malay 
obfairt the. cooperation df the United beninsula were highly vulnerable to a 
States if the Empire in the’ Far Bast! land assaultfropi ihrit quarter. Was an 
were to be preserved, there remaided attack from the north in fact to .be 
three. fprmldable considerations ; that expecfed? i SuchapossLbilityhad been 
again underlined .the new to proceed . acknowledged by the War Office from 


to Russia had been diverted and if the 
idea of an offensive in Cyrenaica had 
been abandoned”. At the same time, 
however, Neidpath reinforces the view 
that the Prime Minister made a number 
of grave misjudgments where Japan 
herself was concerned. Not the least of 
those was his decision, against the 
wishes of his senior naval advisers, to 
dispatch to Singapore in October 1941 
what could only be a token force of 
capital ships: the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse. Churchill’s purpose was to 
deter Japan from launching an attack. 
Thus his reasoning had already been 
proved false and his purpose brought 
to naught even before “Force Z” was 
destroyed on December 1U. 

This black day for. the Royal Navy is 
the point at which the late Professor 
Arthur Marder brought lo a close the 
first volume of a work which he had 
intended to carry through to 1945. 
Marder has interesting tnings to say 
□bout the actual fight between the two 


gere that would otherwise increase questions which had beep debated, 
were not only those pf armed assault by some In the fiercest of terms, since the 
Japan. As members of the- Cabinet development of the base had been 
emphasized in 1921, unless Britain was planned. Would protection be best 
in a position '*16 tell the Dominion provided, for example. by heavy guns 
Govemmedte lhat we had a NaVal on land. Or by. air-ppwefT .Here, as 
Policy”! Australia and New Zealand Neidpath .wryly observes, ;the Naval 
might begin to look for their safety to a ^ Staff , were obliged to 1 undergo ;‘a 
United States that was ‘‘continually , dWthM^nverrion (o the anathemas 
suggesting that the American navy was of Lord Trenchard’ intbat in 1939 they 
available for the protection of civilisa- emphasized this! need 1 for shore-based 
tion and the white races of the world” . ah support if the Eastern Fleet were to 



British ships and the Japanese aircraft 
that sank (hem (Admiral Tom Phillips, 
he observes in a footnote, did not 
handle his Force “as a bom seaman"). 
He also setsout the stages of the debate 
- if such it can be called - which led to 
the decision to dispatch the vessels, 
and discusses the acutelydifficult ques- 
tion of whether “Force Z", having 
been loudly acclaimed on its arrival at 
Singapore, yet having failed to deter 
Japan from opening hostilities, should 
promptly have withdrawn towards 
Australia. To hnve adopted his 
course would have had grave repercus- 
sions on morale in Singapore and no 
doubt would have entailed loss of face 
for the Royal Navy. Yet the alternative 
of staying in the vicinity of Singapore 
meant almost certain destruction for 
the two precious ships - a morale- 
shattering event in its own right, of 
course, and one which would probably 
hnve been more costly still had the 
aircraft-carrier Indomitable been pres- 
ent as originally intended. Whatever 
one's retrospective judgment may be, 
one thing is evident: that the author- 
ities in Loridon approached the issue in 
a manner so leisurely that Marder 
rightly describes it as ‘■extraordinary". 

The bulk of the volume, however, is 
devoted lo the period leading up to 
these terrible events, and to a compari- 
son of the men, materiel and strategic 
concepts of the two navies involved. 
Here, Marder discerns some remark- 
able similarities, for example in the 
methods of education adopted at Dart- 
mouth and at its Japanese equivalent, 
Etajlma: "the emphasis on physical 
activity, the discipline, the frenetic 
pace, the discouragement of indi- 
viduality and the expansion of mental 
horizons”. There is irony, too, in that 
the young warriors of Nippon were told 
to emulate the essential characteristics 
of "the English gentleman”. On the 
other hand, cadets at Etajima received 
a far greater amount of actual military 
training, and in Marder’s judgment 
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with the progtamme of construction.,^ early ,19205- onwards., Yet ; the 
and modernization, at Singapore, The danger fended tribe seen In ferrris of an 
overtiding one was the uqiikellhobd of .enemy .landlnjg' in- Jonore rather tlian 
obtaining a bin ding American commit-; :‘ one further up the coast, despite the 
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were- m.nk 1 m* miiviiMis nl 
privilege" that, unlike ilacii Biiii-h 
tiMJiik'ijiails. i|i> v “MimhI aim if from 
tin* nutimi \\\ punTil". In Ok* fvlil <4 
w.irsllli! ili*M);ri, Ia|Mll'V,i vrssi-Jv with 
tlu-ir olivums ,i<Iv.iiH:ij;<: of a r.iiii'lu fil 
I’Mcnlj '.jihiTi' of ojK.'raliiKi. could l*e 
ujiiMfimi tl with a .i>r(.MicrLrii|i||.iM',tiii 
ilia i ;k dial lighting role. As for th>* 
vital 'ijiliuK- of naval aviation, the 
Japanese Ijujmii the conflict wnli mi| kt* 
ior airaafi, armed with -nipcriur lurin'- 
does, ami with air trcw.s '■street', 
ahead”, in Murder's view, ''of anyiliin^; 
thru the I i rod Royal Navy m inexperi- 
enced ( kS Navy u>iiM put up . . ”. ‘llic 
Imperial Japjnic.c Navy had also pa- 
pa red assiduously for nii-lif aictii ms. Its 
concept inn of the final show-down with 
(lie enemy, however, was still com red 
upon the anachronistic scenario of a 
daylight duel between I lie main fleets 
(ns hud occurred at Tsushima and 
Julia ml), whilst the emphasis placed 
upon hemic aggression had led to the 
cosily neglect of trade warfare, as 
regards both the protection of Japan's 
own nicrchiiiii shipping and the des- 
truction of that ol her ciu-inies. 

These arc merely a few of the points • 
tli at emerge from Murder’s etc tensive ' 
comparison. As for the images dial 1 
cadi Service eirtci mined of lire cither, 
he rightly observes dial “Hie UN 
evaluation of [he Royal Navy was a lot 
closer to die truth than was die Royal 
Navy's evaluation of the InijK'iial 
Navy". An element of racism was 
dearly present in some British beliefs: 
that the Japanese, though courageous, 
were "slow-witted”, lor example, or 
dial dicy were incapable of handling 
high-performance aircraft. When d 
comes to the ideas and attitudes uf the 
Japanese Navy, however, Murder 
makes two assertions that are open to 
serious question: that (he attention of 
that Navy in die years leading up to the 
war whs so focused upon the US Navy 
(hat it had “little lime for, and even less 
interest in, thinking through the prob- 
lems of a war with Britain”; ami dint 
“the Imperial Navy went to war with 
Britain reluctantly 1 '. There were in- 
deed, of course, those within the senior 
ranks ol the IJN whocontinued In prize I 
the long-standing association with their i 
British counterparts. Yet hy 1940-41 i 
such men were in n minority, and were i 
in the process uf giving way to other | 
officers, both of flag rank and lower, i 
notable for their aggressive and and- i 
British altitudes. M artier lumsell ; 

quotes evidence to this effect, und 1 
acknowledges that “from the Tripar- I 
titc Pact (with Germany and Italy in • 
IWfJj until the outbreak of war, the i 
pro-war dement had the upper hand i 


m i hr Na\y Mim.lrv .m* I il»> - N.iv.il 

• •' ii' i.il M.dl ‘. 

W ir Willi win u ii'.’ Only l.nriy Lite mi 
ill*; »Ti v w;imi .trie pied dim tin* I bull'd 
Sl.tt*-?. would liavc n> unlink'd 
.uimng tliuvs in be allad-'tl. whereas 
tin- lin'd to dciii' »y i lie Hriir.fi nrev 
i'll*. i' III '*• •lllhi-«ist A*.|. i h,|i| |n|it! lie'll 
■•ecu as an ewntial sT-*p l.iw.irtK 
‘.’.-ciiriui! Ihe vital law Material'. ul the 
legion. Again. Mauler hmir.elf pm- 
vide*; evidence which iintl<;iiniiKs his 
jV-ilei al avseilion. lor example, hr 
appKuinelv i jin ites “ihe niusi aiiltmn- 
larive Mmlv nr the iwiif.ii uf the 
[ I n'p.irtilej P.ici" In the elfe« l that in 
the Navy, as well as in llic AliilY, 
tin ise involved in MikKml 1 tin- possi- 
bility “wcie already inclined t>> 
appiove a triple military alliance 
tin i.\t Hfiht'ui. ( Emphasis added . I 
l ikewise, lie places nl die head ol 
his litsi chapter a slaleiiiciil tu.idc in 
I93H by an Australian naval uificer 
who had been talking to IJN ollicets: 
“The Japanese hope to he .tble to 
light England alone, and consider 
Iheiliselvcs ijuilc i early to do so." 
I l.ut lie wished to do so. Manioc 
could also have cited, lor exam pie, a 
ill spakli sent in Berlin in June 1910 
by die German Naval Attache in 
Tokyo, ( oiummiik-r I'aul Wennekei: 

On ail my visits (to Japanese 
warship ami shore establish- 
ments | ... 1 was able to confjiiii, 
Ui my surprise, that hy cmitiust 
with Hie pel iod of mure Ilian six 
mon ills before, when the whole 
Japanese Navy had still . . . 
seemed lo (view) . . America as 
the only fill lire opponent, of late a 
fund a n ictu ul change of attitude has 
come about . . . America is no 
longer regarded exclusively as die 
bitnre enemy, but now ii is pri- 
marily England . . . The objective 
of Japanese policy must be to 


smash the J«ncircling| policy of 
England, cost what it may . . . 

( From an unpublished translation 
of the Attache's War Diary and 
cables hy Dr J, W. M. Chapman. | 

It seems possible that Murder’s con- 
fusion over these issues, and above all 
the comfortable nssertions that appear 
in his Preface, spring from the extent to 
which he relied upon the tcsdmonv 
(perhaps of a somewhat bland kind?) 
of retired UN officers. This technique 
or gathering opinions from the former 
great or from members of their staffs 
was of course n prominent feature of 
Warder’s previous and celebrated 
studies or the Royal Navy. It played 
a significant part in his long- running 
dispute with Britain's Official Naval 
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came A. P. Wadsworth, who started 
work at fourteen on the Rochdale 


Observer, mid was the youngest 
member of Tawncy’s pre-1914 WtiA 
classes at Rochdale. Rising through 
the ranks, he became n name justly 
to he revered for his regard for 


icy’s pre 
afe. Kis 


classes at Rochdale. Rising through 
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The Manchester Guardian has hud n 
varied history. Pounded ns a weekly 
in IK2I, it became a daily in 1855, 
and h penny paper in 1R57. It repre- 
sented commercial complacency at 
its plumpest; its rival, the Manchester 
Examiner, no mean paper, was the 
great organ of Manchester radicalism 
in its heroic days. Not until late in 
the century did Ihe MG (the Guar- 
dian wns a church paper) emerge 
both ns national force and as the 
embodiment of all that was forward- 
looking in the liberalism of Lan- 
cashire. Under C. P. Scott, the edi- 
tor from 1872 to 1929, and himself a 
Liberal MP, the MG created nn 
identity as profound as that of The 
Times, in which it has believed ever 
since. The purchase of the pAper by 
Scott in 1905, and the noble gift by 
the Scott family or their holdings to 
a trust, have provided a stable basis 
for- survival. 

From Scott's death to 1956. Ihe 
editorial ambience of the paper 
altered little. Scott's son and succes- 
sor was drowned on Windermere in 
1932. Tho next editor, W. P. Cra- 
zier, the son of a Methodist minister 
and grandson of n miner, went' to 
Maudiester Grammar School and, 
. Jjjf® C. P. Scott, took’ a first in 
Clanibs at Oxford. A quiet man, his 
.;= recently pushed memoirs show 
-• ‘that He un joyed the confidence and 
respect- of the great. Then, in 1944, 


1 list* •> i:iii . f a|il :iin Stephen Ku-d.ill, 
over thi- n>|r i>| Ailiiur.it «>f tliv Fbet Sir 
I imlk'V l'» mini. .«■- 1-ir.i Sea 1 uni 
timmi: the hr.! pan *4 the w,u la 
dispute wliuli Mauler return-, in tin* 
|iiVM;iit vi i|ii me when he seeks to 
justify, lev*. Ilian I'utivi nil ugly in this 
reviewer’s npinimi. I'niiiid’s I'vmiual 
giving way in Omuhill over the dis- 
patch m Siiig.ip< in* uf the 1‘rint e uj 
Wain aiiil Kcpidu). t lb\|nii-,|y. Mar- 
del a hn made extensive live ul 
diKiiiiieiitary s»*ur*i.'s m his ivnrfc. 
i Ihviuuslv, tnn, ||ie tcslillloiiV uf tlinse 
uli'i were iiituked in an e| hm" de whcli 
he is exploring can be of value In I Ik* 
historian. And obviously, again, Mul- 
der's achievements as a student of 
British naval history were consider- 
able, as was his courage in the face of 
adversity. Such has been the status 
some have bestowed upon his writings, 
however, that it seems necessary to 
indicate that those volumes dn never- 
theless invite questions involving, not 
simply sonic of the judgments they 
coni a m, hui thuir author's approach as 
a whole. Dr Jon Suiiikiu. in un article 
published in (he Journal <>} Mmlein 
llritmy. has already raised such ques- 
tions over Murder’s work on the Fisher 
period. Nor cun they he ignored where 
the present volume is concerned, much 
as one would have preferred to be able 
to invite a response from Murder 
himself. 

The crux of the matter is indicated by 
I wo of the author's statements that 
appear in Old Friends, New Enemies. 
One, quoted in an introductory, per- 
sonal memoir of Mnrdcr by Peter 
Kemp, is to the effeet that the historian 
should never criticize a person nn the 
basis of knowledge not available at the 
time to the individual in question, and 
that his "real task” is “to look at 
yesterday with the eyes of yesterday". 
The other is the declaration made by 
Mauler himself in his Preface, that he 
brought “no theories of history lo his 
research", and that he was “essentially 
n narrative historian". It is difficult not 
to see in such statements the suggestion 
that Mnrdcr was able to handle his 
material with n particularly high degree 
of objectivity; but whether or not this is 
a correct inference, questions arise at 
two levels. The first involves aspects of 
what Marder, his declaration made, 
offers his readers, k it a matter of 
objective narrative or of debatable 
analysis, for example, when he states 
that "the origins of the Far Eastern war 
were cumulative and date back to the 
Manchurian and China incidents (of 
1931 and I937|”7 Or again, on wliul or 
on whose evidence (none is cited.) does 
he base the assertion that “the ship’s 


truth, his hard-headed scepticism, 
and his scholarly achievement us the 
economic historian of the Lancashire 
cotton industry. 

These men provided nn alternative 
culture in journalism, an alternative 
version of English ness and decency, 
that the Labour Party lias usually not 
provided in politics; and if we judge 
the Guardian of today a little string- 
ently. with its swimming-bath supple- 
ments and its crying front the house- 
tops that its readers dine out more 
often than those of any other paper, 
il. is becuuse wc knew and loved the 
high seriousness of (he old MG, 
which retained u loyal readership 
even though in most of the country it 
arrived a day late. All this did not 
change overnight when A last air 
Hetherington (Gresham’s und Cor- 
pus. Oxford; son of the principal ot 


change overnight when A last air 
Hetherington (Gresham’s und Cor- 
pus. Oxford; son of the principal ot 
Glasgow University) took over from 


the dying Wadsworth during the 
Suez crisis of 1956. Patrick Monk- 
house, deputy editor und chief rival 
for the succession, wns, in the old 
tradition, a zealot for the High Peak 
National Park. Among the new men, 
John Cole, to nn outside eye perhaps 
the best editor the MG never had, 
retained the classsic astringency nnd 
freedom from metropolitan ortho- 
doxy. But, thougli no death was in- 
tended, something died in the paper 
with the move to London, though 
compensating gains should not be 
neglected. Perhaps ns important, 
something died in Manchester itself, 
a belief in the special authority of 
that city which had tong outlasted its 
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company (of the Prim e of Wales] was a 
mixed one, mostly 'hostilities only', 
and the latter could he difficult ’’? 
(Emphasis added.) Nv» further refer- 
ence to this nllcgcd flaw appears, 
tribute being paid, rather, to the 
"exceptionally high spirit and disci- 
pline" displayed hy the aforesaid ship’s 
company during their final battle. 

Specific questions of this kind, which 
arise on a number of other occasions in 
Old Friends, New Enemies as they do 
in earlier works of Marder 's, point to 
an all-embracing issue of a more fun- 
damental kind. Can there he, in fact, 
such a thing as "narrative history” 
which is independent of all '‘theories' 1 ? 
On what basis and by what criteria, 
implicit if not explicit, is this item of 
narrative included and that one left 
aside? When Marder himself, entirely 
legitimately, offers a statement con- 
cerning the origins of the Far Eastern 
war, do not certain theories lie behind 
his assertion that those origins can be 


demise as a creative economic force. 

The move to London, gradual, 
confused, defensive, nnd always 
mainly financial, wns chiefly the 
work of (he chairman, Laurence 
Scott, who emerges ax an ideal prop- 
rietor who never interfered but 
thought deeply on long-term policy, 
as editors are not free to do. The 
MG, he thought, no doubt rightly, 
had to go nutiunnl or go under. It 
was, ana is, n question of advertising 
revenue per inch per thousand read-, 
ers, if one may rub the point home, 
the more so since in the l‘J60s the 
cover price produced under a third 
of the revenue. The slump of 1966— 
67 nearly brought catastrophe, with 
the chairman of the MG wishing lo 
merge it with Sir William Haley’s 
Times, perhaps under Jo Grimond's 
editorship. Hciheringlon fought off 
what would have been essentially an 
absorption of the MG, doing so part- 
ly on the grounds of political tradi- 
tion, partly because Haley generated 
u certain chill. 'High' drama', how- 
ever. it certainly was, though recovery 
came quickly enough tor me mo to 
overtake The Times in circulation in 
1971. 

The MG, of course, is n “kept" 
paper much like anv other. It made 
tiny profits until I96l. In every year 
since then, it has lost rather large 
sums, the deficit being made up hy 
the prosperous Manchester Evening 
News. The move to London has 
brought circulation, not profit. 
Hetherington, an excellent press 
historian, if rather a wooden writer 
on recent political history, shows 
some of the difficulties. The 
"Women’s Guardian”, though good 
for advertising and stiles, was abol- 
ished in 1973 as sexist, after pressure 
from women journalists. (Something 


traced back to the crisis of 1931, rather 
than, suy. to the development uf 
certain altitudes towards the West in 
posl-Tokugawa Japan, or to the cita- 
tion of the prevailing international 
economic order? Did not h theory 
influence his decision to include in this 
present volume “a liberal infusion of 
the personal, the human, compo- 
nent’ ? 

Another student of maritime affairs, 
Fernand Braudel, author of the majes- 
tic study The Mediterranean ami the 
Mediterranean World in the Age of 
Philip //, has rightly observed that 
“narrative history is not an objective 
method, still less the supreme objec- 


similar has returned as “Guardian 
Women".) The Middle East was 
equally sensitive, Marks and Spencer 
cancelling advertising after differing 
from the MG line on the Six-Day 
War. The paper excelled in recruit- 
ing Ihe brilliant young - who now is 
old enough tore member that it was 
the MG which created Bernard 
Levin? Then, unhappily, in 1968 the 
NUJ refused to allow direct recruit- 
ment to Fleet Street. An editor has 
small enough room for manoeuvre. 
He may get good Welsh coverage 
here, or discover n Richard Baerlcin 
to treat racing with the seriousness it 
deserves; but (his is painting with a 
small brush. 

This, perhaps, is why Hethering- 
ton takes politics so seriously. The 
paranoid left have their fears of 
coups by retired generals; the para- 
noia right ought to be equally wor- 
ried that the constitution as we know 
it, is about to be overthrown by Ihe 
machinations of politically motivated 
editors. Certainly, a dose inquiry 
into the aims, in terms of reconstruc- 
tion of parties, of the editors of the 
MG und The Times over the last 
generation would go fur to refute 
simple ideas of a Tory press. In all 
this talk of centre parlies, there is a 
strong suspicion that the editors have 
been the fly on the wheel of the 
coach, believing it makes the wheels 
go round. Nevertheless, Hethering- 
ton certainly tells his tale as if he 
were a personage in high politics. 

He has best cause for thinking so 
over Suez, when the MG taught a 
bemused Labour Party its lines. (The 
Oueen's views on Suez, when people 
were “clawing” at each other in the 
Palace, may be found on page 49.) 
He was active in stirring the nuclear 
pot. promoted Cullaghan for Labour 


have thought otherwise that, of the two 
books here reviewed, it is the less 
ambitiously conceived work by the 
relatively unknown Dr Neidpath that is 
the more satisfactory in its unobtrusive 
professionalism. 


leader in 1963, and fried to wave on 
the abortive Grimond-Wilson talks 
of 1965. His book gives useful in- 
formation on what the paper was 
trying to do in each election; re- 
quired reading for the specialist, if 
buried in overmuch recapitulation of 
Ihe familiar. It is a Lib/Lab world, in 
which there is little personal know- 
ledge of Tory leaders (and not wo 
much of civil servants, businessmen, 
or trade unionists.) 

Hetherington, if individually unex- 
citing, was a good manager of an 
institution at o difficult time. Be 
clearly thought that the maintenance 
of a political position should take 
first place over other concerns. 
Whether he achieved anything on 
these lines may be doubted. Certain- 
ly too serious and disciplined to be 
an exponent of radical chic, he 
perhaps stood for a tradition essen- 
tially opposed to many of the direc- 
tions in which his paper was going- 
A lonely eminence, ne appears W 
have reflected little on the great so- 
cial forces which were transforming 
his paper: the creation of nn opulent 
radicalism dependent on high public 
expenditure, the growth of the auth- 
ority of the intelligentsia in national 
life. “Today”, the Guardian recently 


wrote, “it's not enough to add a 
room or car port to tne house - ® 
swimming pool, heated, treated, ana 
preferably covered, will add con- 
siderable value." All very well, but a 
long way from the bleak instructions 
issued to cub reporters in 1961. “oWJ 
lowest priority in news is in Ihe fieW 
of murder, sex and scandal"; art* 
even further from the spirit of the 
septuagenarian C. P. Scott bicycling 
into the office through the Didsbury 
dusk. Hetherington created a thriv- 
ing new London daily, and presided 
over the demise of a great tradition. 
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Mindlessly meditating 


By Rosemary Dinnagc 


B. V. SKINNKK: 

NofelrtMiks 

JHfy'P- I’rc ntice -Hall. £11.95. 
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A psychologist wlm writes liter ale ly 
and keep* a notebook of jottings 
that aspire to the condition of epi- 
grams comes into the dog-on-its- 
hind-iees category (or kangnroo with 
a fountain-pen, in Wyntlham Lewis's 
words). That B. F. Skinner, king of 
the bchaviouristic school of psychol- 
ogy, should keep such a journal may 
surprise people, even if they also 
know him as author oF the novel 
, tin ml a behaviourist ion I ly-shnned fu- 
ture, Walden Two\ but in fact Ins 
fiist ambition, ns related in ins Ruto- 
biogmphy. was lo be a writer. He 
qicril a year sifter college trying, and 
failing, to make the grade a< a liter- 
ary man. and presumably lie wrote 
about hopes, leais, wishes, ideas, 
and ul) I lie other “mental istic" vari- 
ables lie Ims since discarded. When - 
inspired by Bertrand Russell’s 
account of J. B. Watson - he turned 
to psychology and became the most 
cok-liruted exponent of u philosophy 
that denies their relevance, he took 
his revenge on the unwieldy things. 

Skinner has remnined the most 
celebrated of the behaviourists, while 
Guthrie. Tolmun, Hull - giants in 
their day - are forgotten. Partly it 
must be because of the streak of 
author in him which has enabled him 
to write for non-psychologists and 
extend the whole notion of Poviovion 
conditioning from the rat-cage to 
social life; perhaps it owes something 
to his original notoriety as inventor 
of the "Skinner box* - nn air- 
conditioned, sound-proofed glass 
cage - in which he brought up his 
second child for n year (it is said that 
Mrs Skinner popped the baby out as 
soon as he was safely off to work). 
The box was even marketed, as the 
"Heir Conditioner"; but it never 
'-'aught on. 

Conditioning has caught on, 
though, and for nearly half a century 
(assuming it to be on the wane) was 
the centre and focus of academic 
psychology wherever the subject was 
tnughl. The “laws" of reinforcement 
lie, reward) have been researched 
with an elaboration that makes 
medieval theology look down-to- 
earth. The behaviourist, of course, 
considers himself the very opposite 


nf the thc'iliij’iiill. becau .v he studies 
only Mniviuiir, mily wli.it tnn be 
observed nnd recorded; Inn the num- 
ber of angels ill, a can stand on the 
head ur a pin is really more i mere sl- 
ing than the number of limes ;i 
pigeon will press a lever to get a 
food nellel, or than Skinner’s “Laws 
of Bclitivinur”. (Example: “The Law 
of Prepotency. When two reflexes 
overlap topographically and the re- 
sponses are incompatible, one re- 
sponse may occur lo ihe exclusion of 
tne other.”) 

It is hard fur people in other disci- 
plines, concerned with Ihe intellec- 
tual movements of history, the personal 
details of biography, or the imagin- 
ary events of the novel , tu conceive 
of a ruling school of study which 


nf a ruling school of study which 
dismisses all these as “supposed 
nonphysical events'', not availanle to 
scientific study and therefore 
irrelevant to human psychology until 
such time ns they can he analysed 
physiologically. William James in 
1890, in his Principles of Psychology. 
was still able to write equally well on 
“The Stream of Consciousness" mnl 
"The Self’ as on “The Functions of 
the Bruin" and “The Muscular 
Sense” (thougli he privately com* 

f laincd that he found the latter in- 
initely boring). But, given the in- 
soluble body - mind problem that 
has always dogged psychology, the 
extremist solution of behaviourism 
presumably had to be tried out soon- 
er or later. It has been tried out for 
a long time now, and come up with 
practically nothing of interest to the 
human race . And meanwhile a subtle 
caste system has come into opera- 
tion: ns the pure mathematician or 
physicist feels superior to his col- 
league in applied science, (lie white- 
coated psychologist who believes lie 
is working on a level unconnected 
with the messy und the personal 
looks down on his colleagues in 
education or psychotherapy or penol- 
ogy. There seems to be something 
almost Platonic in this aspiration to 
abstraction and ninthemancs. 

So how does a writer who has 
discarded "ideas’’ fill his journal? 
First, of course, as behaviourists 
must. Skinner cheats linguistically. Tn 
About Behaviour he excused himself 
for using “mentalislic" phrases by 
the fact that the English language is 
“heavy-laden with mcntalism .... I 
sec no reason to avoid such an ex- 
pression as 'I have chosen to 
discuss . . .’ (though I question the 
possibility of free choice), or ‘I have 
in mind . . .’ (though I question the 
existence of a mind)". So here we 


Mini linn. rHm. ninily. 1111111 . 1111 ’". ■ 

“woiuleriiii!". mul 'icc.dliiie” quite .1 1 

Ini ul i|n- liiiu- 

But, an- tun i.fu-ii. he pull-, him- 
self lugelher ami lianskiles into 
behavioural Imuui.igi-. "lluw link 
thinking one dues un n cruise" is 
rapidly (allowed hy 'Tiey.li siimtlh 
lake over, wholly pre|iutcui over the 
Milf-Miiiiiilnliun of ief let live be- 
haviour” "When we ,;iy lli.it :i 
musical Ilieinc Ti ust rates unr ex- 
pectations’," he asks, “can we de- 
scribe the fact in another way?" 
Alas, yes, in twelve lines, lliose 
mure successful as writers than Skin- 
ner hit the dust spectacularly. Sten- 
dhal's “Jc I’ninu- depuis qiic je hi 
cousidere eomme routable” is. ren- 
dered “She resembles others wlm 
have been sexually reinforcing and ! 
therefore react in her as I react to 
them". An entry headed “Tea and 
Madeleines" is a rather unent icing 
description of a bathroom experience 
involving teeth, snap, ami oil of 
cloves. "Win le 1 hon 1 ne trail lost his 
instinct in this mullet, and his reason 
could not help hi in” becomes “I I is 
behaviour hud not for some time 
been ctmliugcucy-shapcd. and he 
was also imanle to analyze the con- 
tingencies" (“I believe ’ that cove is 
the ease", Skinner adds, “but how 
much easier to put it ns James 
docs”). And here is (lie nub of the 
matter: 

I love poetry and am moved by it, 
but it 1 $ bnsically a kind of fraud. 

It is truth for the moment, to 
match or support n feeling, und 
like music is justified accordingly. 

1 do not want to destroy it. Bui it 
must not be taken seriously. Or 
permitted lo interfere in serious 
mntters. 

No, Skinner is not tensing. He is 
quite serious and quite literal. At the 
best, behaviourism allows him to ex- 
ercise a little irony, as when he com- 
ments on colleagues' academic ploys 
(quite as bright as those of pigeons), 
or some common sense, as when he 
suggests improving the dustman's job 
by supplying a smart uniform. He is 
not an unkind man; he has always 
insisted llrnt when society is 
behaviouristically shaped it will he in 
the most benign way (rewards, not 
punishments), and he includes a 
speculation on replacing the unfair- 
ness of children’s snowball-throwing 
by snowballing groups, to cooperate on 
specially designed targets. But it 
wouldn't work; and it is as dangerous 
to be blind to the reality of cruelty us of 
poetry. 

There is a certain fascination in 


MTIili: |iu‘A Well he c;m MiilV within 
lii>. uio’-eri limits will nut t unhiding, 
like w. I tell MI|\ .1 mull in ;i s|i»w bicycle 
1 . ice Oil the one luiiul he nmiiiiuics 
aim 1 u his answer in a student's ques- 
tion - "Wlial is love?" “Mutual reiu- 
Inrecmciil ’ - and decides that il is 
all right. On the utliei kind, there- is 
.111 i-niiy about sunlight diffracted 
ihioiigh an kick which “a poet or a 
metaphorical prose-wiiier could 
make .1 l"i ul''; as die icicle bends 
die rays so dial it gliders and avoids 
melting . so “we are alive only to ihe 
extent dial we affect others. We are 
dead as suun as we live lor 
ourselves." It is just in the area i«t 
ihe "mcuiphorical prose-writer", the 
as-if area, (hat Skiiiner shows up 
behaviourism most painfully. On the 
simplest level of aclit.ui, fin instance. 
Ik- is puzzled by the (aet that when 
held up in a taxi m a traffic jam he 
1 in ikes urging movements even 

though they can no I speed the car up. 
At tne oilier extreme, he writes ol 
music (which lie enjoys mid even 
culls “sublime") that 
It is said th.it both liach und Wag- 
ner "could pc ne 1 rule in the ess- 
ence of a poetic idea ami Iriiuslale 
ii into musical terms". 

But what did they really dn? 

1. They read u poem dial 
appealed m them. 

2. They wrote music to which it 
might rc sung. 

They were successful if the music 
had the same effeet on the listener 
as the poem. The effect was not 
an essence, and it wns not trans- 
lated. 

How can he square this with his 
observation that his non-Geriiiaii- 
speukiug daughter knew wluit luul 
happened in an opera from the 
actual change in the music? 

Just occasionally, we see Skinner 
wobbling quite dangerously. When 
Listening lo music he gels "a ‘sense 
of self .... But why do l not 
simply sit in silence?” He answers in 
another entry: 

Whitt dues one do when there is 
nothing to do? 


Resolutely reporting 


By N orman Shrapnel 

POLLY TOYNBEE: 

The Way We Live Now 

0*4 ??’ 49890 j^ et ^ uen ' 

The women's page in the upperbrow 

C ross is everybody's Aunt Sally. 

lore perhaps than any other part of 
jt>c paper readers appear to find it a 
focus for their irritations and pho- 
bias. Men, while seldom confessing 
that they constitute a large and avia 
section of its readership, tend to see 
the feature as a hotbed of preten- 
tious social protest. Women them- 
selves often find It humiliating, sexist 
® v en, that their sex should be given 
Its own corner. Even its writers can 
be unfaithful to their page. Polly 
roynbec admits that wnen she 
slatted her Guardian column she was 
pot much interested in women’s 
issues, which appeared to her to be 
quaintly limiting. 

Luckily for Ms Toynbee and her 
newspaper she changed her attitude, 
soon finding - as others had done, 
uo doubt less consciously - that such 
mvolous female topics as life, death, 
? x » human happiness and social jus- 
jee were at least as worthy of atten- 
000 88 the money markets, party 
squabbles and sports commentaries 
• *he more serious parts of the 


paper. But newspapers, or so it is 
still maintained, arc mainly for news; 

S iod reporting is more vital to them 
an the airing of attitudes, however 
virtuous or provocative. Polly Toyn- 
bee answered that by emerging as 
one of the best reporters in Fleet 
Street, a modern Mayhew who let 
the facts do their own preaching. She 
had space enough to be thorough, 
with two thousand words a week lo 
spend - a lavish allowance by current 
standards. 

How well she has used her advan- 
tages can be judged from The Way 
We Live Now, a collection of thirty 
of her articles in a number of which 
she extends the scope and technique 
of subjective reporting. Aware that 
her own responses are sometimes a 
necessary part of the story, she never 
makes this an excuse for self- 
exploitation, a mere ego-trip on 
office expenses. One of the best 
pieces describes how she joins a pack 
of store detectives on a Christmas 
drive against shop-lifters, conveying 
her own shifts of feeling as she 
watches the quarry change from hun- 
ter to hunted, predator to trapped 
victim. She projects an essential hun- 
esty and is not afraid of looking 
small, even defeated. Braving tho 
soccer hooligans she finds them 
friendly but condescending about her 
middle-class accent, and utterly de- 
void of guilt about their activities. 
"You wouldn’t understand, Kensing- 
ton", they tell her amicably. 

Toynbee's London is very different 


‘1 lungs turn 11 n which would other- 
wise he ilispKit't'il mill co lice a led. 
One discovers unf.inuliiir parts of 
uiK-s<-lf- As I have noted else- 
where, the absence uf conspicuous 
conliol may suggest that this is 
wic. the inner wn\ 

Ii i*. often worth luukirig at. 

Ihis Skinner changed in nuv direc- 
tion over the years, perhaps? Did 
iliese tentative queries duster in the 
curly or the late note books? Since 
ihe entries are deliberately uui ol 
chronological order wc cannot know. 
There is certainly no evidence that 
lie has seriously modified his ideas 
during lus career. The poverty nf 
ideas lie displays may not scan to 
mallei much; but Skinuci. Edgar 
Pierce Pro lessor of Psychology 
Emcnius at ihuviird, represents the 
school which lias ruled the assump- 
tions and research in psychology de- 
narlmeiits fur decades. Hie Note- 
books , cuffed from over 2. (Kill pages 
and so presumably (he cream of 
them, has been hvaiiti fully produced, 
like ihe classic edit inn of a maslei. 
Each snippet, as lie fits an author 
wlm once began to translate La 
Rod le foil caul d into behavioural Eng- 
lish (he gave il up, lie writes, when it 
heciime “repel it inns and mecliiUiic- 
al") is set out like an epigram niul 
headed. The book provides, say Ihe 
publishers, a "rare, fascinating 
glimpse into die life and thought of a 
man considered by many to be the 
most influential and controversial liv- 
ing psychologist". Whether the 
glimpse makes you laugh or cry de- 
pends. I suppose, 011 whether you 
consider human psychology amen- 
able to reasonable study. 

One result , nl any rate, of reading 
the hook is u positive storm of affec- 
tion for the power of ordinary lan- 
guage, let alone poetry or music; for 
the little phrases like “he had lost his 
instinct in this matter, and liis reason 
could not help him". Compared to 


their translation into the language of 
behaviourism, they are ns the most 
ingenious of transistorized gadgets to 


behaviourism, they 
ingenious of transist 
smoke-signals. 


From 

Renaissance art 
to modern 
science 


from Mayhew’s. Humility, any sense 
of shame, are hard to find. When 
she interviews a top prostitute she 
finds that the lady is doing very 
nicely, professionally as well as in 
her campaign to reform the prostitu- 
tion laws, and is in no mood lo 
repent the error of her ways: “I 
suspect she pities me, which I find 
irritating." Sne has a talent for the 
unexpected; the unemployed man 
she chooses to write about turns out 
to be a rich loafer who spends his 
time shooting and doing the round of 
the fashionable race meetings. She 
can be furious, as in watching a 
promotion drive for juvenile cosme- 
tics; and frightened, as when she 
becomes the target of a mugging 
attempt in the Underground, sur- 
rounded by fellow-passengers hiding 
behind their newspapers. 

Violence is a frequent theme, and 
it can take odd forms. She tells how 
a demonstrator bit a Guardian secur- 
ity man in the course of a Women 
Against Rape campaign, and how 
Lord Willis's labrador bit Barbara 
Woodhouse in a television studio 


THE GROTESQUE IN ART 
AND LITERATURE 

Wolfgang Kayser. Tracing Ihe gro- 
tesque from tha late Renaissance 
through the romantic era to the 
20th century— "a modern classic 
of criticism. — Scholarly Books in 
Amorica $10.40 

RENAISSANCE THOUGHT 
AND ITS SOURCES 

Paul Oskar Kristeller. "The tone is 
urbane, the scholarship impecca- 
ble, the dispatch of shibboleths 
purgative.”— The Key Reporter 
"The inlluence exerted by Kris- 
teller... has been greater than that 
of any of his contemporaries.’ ' 

— London Times Literary 
Supplement $12.35 

MAGIC, SCIENCE, 

AND CIVILIZATION 

J. Bronowski. "Bronowskl doing 
What he did best— communicating 
the scientific world view.”— The 
New \brker. “IMs a heroic vision 
of the world the reader finds here.” 
— Kirkus Reviews $7.70 


THE JONSONJAN MASQUE 

Stephen Ornel. "A most thoughtful 
and petceptlve book, and an im- 
portant one to all interested in the 
history of the masque and its 
greatest practitioner."— Modern 
language Review $11.00 

A HISTORY OF 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Reuben Fine."k useful, objective, 
cogent analysis." — ALA Booklist. 
“Mr. Fine is hugely learned... his 
books will find a place on the ref- 
erence shelves ol psychoanalytic 
libraries." 

— N. Y. Tfmes Book Review $22 .00 

FRENCH SOCIOLOGY 

Rupture and Renewal Since I960 

Edited and with an Introduction by 
Charles C. Lemert. "At long last, 
Charles Lemert corrects the Ameri- 
can obsession with German social 
theory by giving us a sampling of 


the French... (msj brilliant intro- 
duction provides a definitive map- 
ping of their intellectual ecology.' 


nately named Lucky, was suffering 
from pre-broadcast nerves. If it had 
to bite anyone it ought surely to 
have been Ms Toynbee, after her 
famous (some would say notorious) 
anti-dog article , which is among those 
reprinted here - an example of how 
ruthlessly, when moved to it, she is 
able to present a case for the pro- 
secution. 


—Alvin W. Gouldner. Washington 
University $16.25 
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Symptoms of crumbling-down 


By Thom as Sutcliffe 

ROBERT STONK: 

A Flag for Sunrise 

4(Mnp. Seeker and Warburg, i'fi.95. 
0 4 56 49681 X 


In 1841 Carlyle opened his series ol 
lectures On Hemes and Hero 
Worship by speaking of the “com- 
mon languid times, with (heir unbe- 
lief, distress, perplexity, with their 
languid doubting characters and 
embarrassed circumstances, ini- 
potently crumbling-down into ever 
worse distress toward final ruin”. 
Robert Stone's novels have no 
hemes, but they are about similar 
times; he has earned himself a repu- 
tation. in America particularly, ns a 
beat -generation Carlyle, a cultural 
conscience working through fiction. 
In his earlier novels A Had of Mir- 
rors and Dog Soldiers he pressed 
insistently on the bruises of Amer- 
ica’s mercenary and naive politics 
and the corrupting inheritance of 
Vietnam, and his work was praised 
by critics and the distributors of liter- 
nry prizes more for its rigorous mor- 
al precision, the way in which it laid 
out shame and guilt without mitiga- 
tion, than for its craft or style. Now, 
in A Flag for Sunrise , he has turned 
his hand to prophecy (an acceptance, 
perhaps, of the role assigned to him) 
and at the same time turned to con- 
sider the introspection of liberal 
America. The book is pervaded by a 
sense of the moral cafard which 
afflicts those who live in countries 
with the time and money to develop 
carefully argued moral strategies and 
then find themselves combat-trained, 
without wars to fight. The result is a 
disturbing and disappointing book 
which suffers in all senses from a 
lack of resolution. 


A Flag for Sunrise is set in the 
imaginary Central Republic of 
Tccan. lying somewhere on the poli- 
tical map between El Salvador and 
Honduras, a blend of the actual and 
the potential. As I was rending its 
fictional nccniint of (he preparations 
for revolution ;md civil sabotage the 
news carried repurts from El Salva- 
dor nf the destruction of major 
bridges and the continued success of 
Hie guerrillas in dim country. Stone 
clearly intends the book to be in part 
a warning that Tccan or its equiva- 
lent is America's next Vietnam, a 
suggestion aided by the direct com- 
parisons made by one nf his principal 
characters. The sense of a shabby 
economic dependence and of Amer- 
ican support for a worthless regime 
is strong; promotional tee-shirts for 
American products seem to be stan- 
dard wear, and the main attraction 
at Tecan’s Paluce of Culture, built 
no doubt by AID dollars, is midget 
wrestling. But Tccan, the novel 
leaves you feeling, is almost uninha- 
bited. peopled only by Stone's prin- 
ciples- Father Egan, a rummy priest 
suspicious of God's indifference, or, 
worse, his undeclared departure; Sis- 
ter Justin Feeney, a fatigued nun 
who seeks purpose in revolution; 

I iolliweil, an anthropologist whose 
piisl includes work for the “Com- 
P |in y M in Vietnam; and Pablo Tabor, 
an amphetamine-munching deserter 
with a paranoia which is justified by 
every turn of his short and brutal 
life. As Tccan and its rulers, bet- 
rayed by CIA “intelligence", head 
towards revolution Stone elaborates 
variations on a theme of fear and 
loathing which finally meet in the 
deliberate anti-climax of the novel. 

Equally persistent is the theme of 
confession. The novel's opening 
promises an exploration of the truth 
contained in La Rochefoucauld's 
maxim: "We confess to our minor 
sms in order to prove to people that 
we have no major ones." But it ends 


hy illustrating the fatal circularity of 
placing faith in confession as a 
means of improvement and at the 
same time despairing of its effective- 
ness. Perhaps the reason for the endur- 
ing fascination uf Vietnam for Slone 
is that it provided a “minor" sin. a 
ready guilt to explain (he shame 
winch in truth preceded it. In one of 
the most successful set pieces in the 
book Holliwell delivers a drunken 
lecture at the National University ot 
Compostela which turns to maudlin 
cultural disgust, a critique with more 
echoes of Carlyle: 

All civilized men - fascists and 
leftist intellectuals alike - recoiled 
and still recoil at Uncle Sam’s 
bizarre creation, working masses 
with the money and the time to 
command the resources of their 
culture, who would not be in- 
structed and who had no idea of 
their place . . . This debasement 
of polite society is what we arc 
now selling you. 

Holli well’s indulgent self-abuse earns 
him holh a rebuke from the more 
academic Compostclans who sec in it 
moral decadence, ethical niceties in- 
appropriatc for their needs, and 
death threats from the more excit- 
able students who interpret it as sim- 
ple Marxism in masquerade. Stone 
reserves his own contempt for the 
complacency that such contempt im- D r . 
plies, the ease with which Holliwell rrank TuOnV 

and others like him accept honesty 

iibout past crimes ns a substitute for 
action. This perilous error of confus- 
ing the act ot confession with absolu- 
tion is shared, tellingly, by the brutal 
and psychopathic Guardia lieutenant 
Campos, who demands confession 
from Father Egan twice in the book, 
the second time after torturing and 
killing Sister Justin. In a bleakly fun- 
ny scene Egan, vaguely conscious 
through the rum of his pastoral 
duties, instructs Campos that confes- 
sion will not work unless he at least 
attempts to give up killing young 


girls. The elements uf True Contri- 
tion and Resolve clearly remain a 
mystery. Campos is finally told that 
God does not care anyway and con- 
sequently that mercy does not exist. 
The implication for the ungodly 
seems to be that doctrines of worldly 
improvement ure equally comfortless. 

But despite the clarity and accura- 
cy of this theme the novel leaves a 
feeling of failure and dissatisfaction, 
not only because the revolution, a 
repository for many hopes, itself 
fails, but because the anxieties of the 
characters are shared by the book. 
Stone’s style in his earlier work was 
always highly coloured, but here it 
degenerates into boozy metaphysics 
and embarrassing mysticism. The rot 
starts with Holfi well's reference to 
“the whirling tidal pool of existence” 
but later references to 'The great 
steaming jakes of the mind” and, on 
the next page "the wet cave of con- 
sciousness” can't be explained away 
as a successful imitation of drunken 
banality. When Holliwell and Justin 
make love they achieve orgasm as “a 


process of ocean" whatever that k 
The writing is. at limes, so bad |h a t 
shameless 7 ’ seems the appropriate 
word, as though Slone's seme if 
despair at self-judgment had ex- 
tended to his writing. 

The novel ends with Holliwell'x 
acquiescence in violence and an end 
of Ins fear A man has nothing to 
fear, he thought to himself, who 
understands history." It j s „ deeply 
pessimistic final sentence, but it sus- 
gests perhaps that Stone still har- 
bours hopes that history will not be 
repeated in El Salvador. Carlvle 
who had as little time as Slone does 
lor indecisive mtrospeciion, had even 
less for the impulse towards prophe- 
cy, and his warning at the beginning 
of Signs of the Times serves as an 
epitaph for the concerns of this un- 
happy novel. "It is no very good 
symptom either of nations or indi- 
viduals that they deal much in vati- 
cination. Happy men are full of the 
present for its bounty suffices them 
and wise men also, for its duties' 
engage them.” 


Confusion and misrule 


DROWN MEGGS: 

The War Train 
A Novel of 1916 

340pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 


10393 2 


Historical novels, which must deal 


boot. Historical figures appear in 
minor roles - George Patton as a 
junior officer, Damon Runyon as 
war correspondent - and there are 
extracts from contemporary news- 
paper reports. On the whole the 
narrative is sufficiently authentic 
without these aids. One would guess 
that their intention is to convince the 
casual reader that he or she is not 
wasting time but learning something. 

Even without such help, the ear- 


iguely conscious thecas? 1 often 8 Bet r invofved C In S' lier ^ u11 of technical details 

of his pastoral iionmg’or revaluing SEmflS ST.™, r ? il " wd - .—7 


lion: it is subtitled '|a novel of 1916” 


about the railroad, carry conviction. 
The novel forges aheaa with some- 
thing of the innocent enthusiasm of 
its young hero. Later, however, it 

>L.I iL. .1 1 


Of O. and the General’s stock 


By Randolph Stow 


CLAUDE SIMON: the defeated and idle covalrymen of 

Les Gtarnlmu* l 940, wllose own horses are ailing, 

8 9 . they seem “comrae des animaux d fa 

477pp. Pans: • Editions de Minuit. fierte hdraldique, doux, pensifs, 
2 7073 0520 0 fabuleux et sauvagea". 

- -■ ■ !t - This is rather touching, as Claude 

Claude Simon has never been an S L mon t ■ absolutely , unsentimental, 
easy writer, but he has not seemed °iL en ?\ Belle f> probably, than any 
before to flaunt his difficulty quite so ot r he ^ llvm 8 writer except the author 
uncompromisingly as in this latest £ e “ nve y s the 

novel, published in his sixty-eighth P R , ?. f ver y t0 ^Sh and not Rt all 
year. One guesses that it may have ^aginative men: the French cavalry- 
inspired a little trepidation in his men wistf l 1 ! | y wntchina a passing ex- 
loyal publisher, Jfirdme Lindon, who ESS trai "„ , containing nursing 
has inserted a favourable review of nrotriers, children, civilian men in 


description of some farm-horses, 
perhaps descended from the chargers 
of knights long ago, placidly surviv- 
ing a bitter winter in the fields. To 
the defeated and idle covalrymen of 
1940, whose own horses are ailing, 
thev seem “comrae des animaux d la 


has iri'serted a favourable Teview of %,iii «« w “, *■»».«*»*« «■**■ ■■■ 

Ws own in the form of a leaflet, shll ? s,e ? ves i .the refugees or emig- 
si ocere ly admiring (“son oeuvre . r ? .5 .(mentioned m an extended 
l’une des pips granaes de ce temps”) I 1 !™*? ' n Jf e ., a 55f' 0 J 1 dealing with the 
but by its presence suggesting un- Spanish Civil War) cording up once 
ease. * again their sacred possessions - 


EL"* .heir sacred possessions - 

, Si",™ has often been accused of 

S n ^ h i fn^ l,,l ‘ ?? bb r m °re Inspection 
mlnhi l {» JiSfi SeSff-k 11 *? 11 ’ 11 gendarmes or customs men. Perhaps 

/ at hc became there is pathos too, .but even more ■ 
RnMirK? °* a movement, humour, in Simon's Recount of the 
mki JtfiNuf Qtorgiqucs there are un- idealistic young Englishmen of 
mlstakabfc signs of . a more over- George Orwell^ time and back- 

ner 0 ni rtn? ih7* U riShT of Faulk-- ground.- They were.it seems, English 
n?r - f)nd this debt has beep damag- roses to a man: all shv. all athletic 
mg, perhaps fatally so. . One battles and all terribly clean • *■ 

Continually through sentences half a R . . y :.,‘ K ' 

, dozen - pages Iona, struggling to re- ■ S ut *» ’ W difficult, tq. know 
: fain (he drift while being diverted qu t tbe w » ole Iort B book adds 
ii\to parentheses (containing other Interacting 

’parentheses) more extended than f device which Simon has 


has- had his struggles; which .show in J erfe - 9 no s t°«Y l* about .a Goriera! 
;the way . In whlchTiiassfiaeif - bf vivid J,ea ?'5 l * i L r ‘ J t de-St. ,M;, who sup- 
- imd wtact dcscriniion traU awaV iritb 5 1 ® Republlci -voted, for the 


, and ejiact descripflon, trail awaV iritb V , IT 

:: f ■ -[hp saine vamc, J high-flown hollow- .^VI, . knew all the 

• fjibtas which ane fegrets in Faulkner. E feo Sh^ m. «fflte famous 
• ‘ ■" ^’ecjlves, adyet;bs, ; arid paiSdples £? “ejow;, quite 
anTap of cihd anbthdr as Simon ach i e V e x d S^ry. ahd from -everywhere 
jdn ctn- ne 'nK^n turn tii , rtmoio AnH wrpte tompulsiyo instnictjgns to his 


w a wuiuiQiy 1 uibvuc. m|hi . - ... 

: ; i , succeeds. |n being just Ihe- opposite. « Ppasaht. foster-sister turned steward, 


fa loneafif ■ 

I , rfemirfjL 


mm 


r 'patTO- 

Way) to 


Homage to Catalonia. The third 
story is about a French cavalry off- 
icer of 1940, who appears to be the 
great-great-grandson of the General's 
executed emisr£ brother - and, it 
might be, of Batti too. 

It is not easy to make one story of 
all these strands, but it is possible 
that what we have here is a disguised 
family history, and that the name of 
the General's great-great-great- 
nephew is Claude Simon. Those two 
would then be tjie figures in the 
incomplete David-like painting at the 
beginning: the elder all veteran 
sternness, the younger "& 1 ’expres- 
sion legferement narquoise”. The 
novel positively buries one under the 
personal papers left behind by the 
General, and if, as seems likely, 
these are.genulne papers, as genuine 
ns Homage to Catalonia, they would 
gain same point. 

O.’s book, in this reading, is the 
model for the disillusioned younger 
man’s account of three wars, and of 
all war. Perhaps these Impressions 
, arq called Georgies in his honour, 
or partly so. Bui the thought of 
Virgil is not absent - for the reason 
that agriculture and war are equally 
repetitive, and inconclusive, and 
perhaps futile: 

. .. ... cet dternel recommencement, 
cette inlassable patience ou sans 
doute passiqn qut rend capablfc de 
revenlr plriodiquement vaux 
. memos endroits pour accompHr les 
„ mfimes travaux: . les memes prts, 

0 - les- memes champs, tea mimes 
Q . vignes, les mfimes haics A regamir, 

les mfirnes clfltures A verifier, les 
memes villeg A asaidger, les mfimes 
1 . ; ; ’ rlviAres A trpverser ou A ddfendre, 
j. les tnflmes tranchdcs pdriodique- 

i meat ouveftes sous les mimes' 

, rempa'rti: ; Coblence, . Pavie, 

. Nantur, la, Meuse 

1- ‘ . A black; and perhaps loo facilely 

,. PCssbnlsilc view, but held with con- 
I ' sUtehcy, dignity- and force. Thougi T 
I find .the hook quite unreasonably dif- 
r flcult, so that its undeniable power is 
>■' dispersed In verbiage, I .expect to 
e Bul ' more rarely than I 

3 ?li l refbm , to Le$on des choses. 

■ , w™* mt»kfis many of the same 
> points ntpre accessibly. , 

* T 1 '^ *■ !*!- n J*, 1 «. «... , > . tt *■.'£*** 4 i 

1 • - . ^ ; ’• 1 ..<•>■ !*’ •. . 1 '• 


h Ehly charaed S re il be reso,ved ' Historlcal m V th mdlita- 

torical rea,it y can be disentangled 

Question SSPii iSi" ! n legends unlearned. In America 
either of these direction? 1 if 0 ;? 8 /-?? lherc is an additional problem. 
2ET/S car " Those of Mr Meoas’s aeneration (old 


wi " also hav/seen them in action, 

Xa and tho Sn, ? flrsl “ blMk and white and later in 

technicolor, in the Hollywood pro- 
veterans of another imperial paafica- ducts of the lg30 1940s K A 


tion in the Philippines'. 

As the train makes its ill-organized 


novel like The War Train fights a 
josing battle against the dominant 


- — — xMii. iiiwnvu iia iirvigaiiicrcu yumv agaittai me uviaiiaibiai 

progress towards the border, confo- images from the cinema. 

£ ,n d l Zed m b^c a ' 1 1hc hdr ralS whal a 'l " ho* Wily & in £ 

track- ffinwh. a Lhlvi r I oad saloons, shepherded by some wise- 

ISSsSiSSSS «tnd«^ U r h cTt y ^:^S'r 
M»on°e f d lh A°. Sr £SS ss.'wp us 

« 2 « pl iuSlJ die matter of characterization the 
are smusaled ^ rostltu J es tradition seems inescapable: the 

fiame3 fo poher v drunken horse doctor % Thomas 

game ends in a violent death. Mitchell, the benevolent millionaire 

Laden with such exemplary sym- ia Charles Coburn in person; Slim 
bollc freight, the train proceeds Summerville, Harry Davenport take 
ccxu*i,\, 7 o«-sj 'tu 0 i. minor roles - a whole Hollywood 


southward. The journey is seen from m,nur 1U1CS ~ n wiu»» huhjt.. — 
the point of view of young Cassius generation is in the offing. These 
McGill, an ingenuous Nebraska ““derations dominate the exclte- 
farmboy of camolic Irish back- ments and melndrnmn nf ihe cortclu- 


considerations dominate the excite- 
ments and melodrama , of the coriclu- 
sion. "Fiction based on fact" 


ground' as a Pullman employee, this aiu, L riuMou uwu u« 
is his first post of responsibility. In ^^P s > but b Y then die facts 


spite of His youth, " Cassius' has 
already .earned a certain -heroic status 


already-earned a certain -heroic status ... ... • 

as pitcher for the Boston Brownies, 1 by ,. E S gar j4H?2L,S5? 

M his career has been ended by a ' of 

broken am,. This fact ensures that fui b'* 0 *? 139 4 ), reprints for 

his misadventure^ will be looked on !?^ n , first dme -all seventeen^ instal- 
witti tolerance by thoec in authority, 

Brown Meggs - his name suggests . typographical errors have been ebr- 
a minor, peak in the Lake District - . rerted. The . publishers comment: i 
has already written three . other “Everyone knows that Poe was a 
novels. In 1976 , we are Informed, : startling writer whose appeal was 
ne resigned his corporate posts ;in more to the nerves and emotions 
order tq commit tyunself to a second . than to the intellect'. Few are nware 
career as a nptfon writer," In com- of his keen, analytic, wide-ranging . 
mon witn other novelist? today, his mind, and few remember that roe 


. z , i»c oi juumtmaL. .me .mamnutiu 

toils us, , Is .fiction ; based on fact: not facets of his personality .many could, 
only ao$s he give the names of peo- neVer have suspected . . Trie sub- 
an ~ . Institutions Which nave jectsof the pieces range from; plagi- 
netped. hipi, but he ■ also provides ; arism to English prosody, from 
niaps, &: plan. of Webster’s luxurious copyright to, collectanea. The tohe is 
, a. poutlcal cartoon showing | by turns moCk-solomn, dandified and 

:Vywr _ appears in. the . ' erudite, , displaying ; hiuch '’question-. 

: S0 ^V v 11 ® c^hed Hy Ijncle Shin’s- able mastery of f^reigo iangriages". 

, -i' - •l.rtis* j 1 . -*0-r yiM.D.tt-Vi xn-iv. *,).{, rns;r.' l iii>ii-iiw. >, l \‘i 
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Managing the unmanageable 


VAL WARNER < Editor}: 

Charlotte Mew 
Collected Poems and Prose 
44 Spp. Manchester: Carcanet. £9.95. 
85 635 260 8 

A report of her death in a local 
newspaper described her as "Char- 
lotte New. said to be a writer". Yet 
Charlotte Mew (1869-1928) was in 
Virginia Woolfs opinion “the 
greatest living poetess". Siegfried 
Sassoon claimed her as "one of his 
spiritual benefactors". Writing to her 
friend Sir Sydney Cockerell, hc pre- 
dicted that “many will be on the 
rubbish heap when Charlotte's star is 
at the zenith where it will remain". 
Even Ezra Pound was an admirer, 
and both sent off some of her poems 
(though unsuccessfully) to Harriet 
Monroe’s Poetry and published “The 
Ffile" in The 'Egoist. More than a 
decade later, writing with his usual 
candour to inform Harold Monro 
that his anthology Twentieth Century 
Poetry (1926) was “the usual god 
diimn sugar loaf of brish poesy", he 
conccdea that it was "worth having 
for the Ger. Hopkins Leaden Echo 
and the Charlotte Mew". 

In 1918 Mew received a letter 
from Hardy’s second wife, Florence, 
expressing “the immense pleasure" 
riven to Hardy by her collection The 
farmer's Bride (“It now lies by him 
on his study table and I have read all 
the poems to him - some of them 
many times"), and inviting her to 
visit Max Gate. “Miss Mew , Hardy 
himself exclaimed to Vere Collins, 
indignant at her exclusion from J. C. 
Squire’s Book of Women's Verse, “is 
far away the best living woman poet 
- who will be remembered when 
others are forgotten." When Cock- 
erell and Sassoon got up a petition t 
to obtain a Civil List Pension for 
her. Hardy - along with Masefield 
and de la Mare - was one of the 
signatories. 

Hardy was notoriously susceptible 
to literary ladies. However it seems 
likely that in Mew’s case his admira- 
lion was genuinely that of one writer 
for another. Her poem “Fin de 
FAte", copied out in his hand, was 
found among his papers after his 
death. Mew thought of him as “her 
King of Wessex . . . continuing giant 
n a pigmy ago”. But Hardy, though 
n his seventies, was not above learn- 
ing from her. The final stanza of his 
poem “Woman much missed", for 
example, exploits rhythm to evoke 
extreme emotion in a way remark- 
ably similar to the end of Mew’s 
“The Farmer’s Bride" (published in 
the Nation, in 1912). Hardy’s “No- 
body comes”, as Robert Sittings has 
noted, is clearly inspired by her 
poem The Quiet House". 

The Farmer's Bride was published 
in 1916 by Harold Monro, proprietor 
of the Poetry Bookshop. In 1921 he 
aro lJ 8 h t out- an enlarged edition 
(published as Saturday Market in 
f kme ripa) and in 1929, posthumous- 
v» The Rambling Sailor. These 
volumes are now virtually unobtain- 
able, as also is the 1953 edition of 
her Collected Poems, prefaced with a 
memoir of the poet by Aiida Monro. 
Mew s stories and essays appeared in 
isolated magazines. Some (Including 
J.W broadcast by the BBC in 
""J were never published. Charl- 
otte Mew: Collected Poems and Prose 
not only makes her poetry available 
rb^raore but pro vines an opportune 
ity for an assessment of her prose. 

Val Warner’s Introduction cam- 
uines a summary of the themes in 
Mew^s work with a brief biographical 
As she points out, the -poet’s 
reluctance to disclose details' of her 
has led to various 
Tn w°£ s about her sexuality. 

« ' “ 0,1 » for example, caused a 
roild flutter in the pages of the Bulle- 
Z °f to* New York Public Library 
by quoting a letter which related an 
anecdote attributed to May Sinclair 

■ SJPV **? le5bian poetess called 

M." bad chased her Up- 
SZ nt9 a bedr °om. But what Val 
. pahs “the mystery of. Char- 

is perhaps no mystery at 

■ 5 l ; t’”® her contemporary, the pain-, 
• * ^en John, whom in many ways 


she so closely resembles, she prob- 
ably entertained passionate feelings 
for both men and women. 

Florence Hardy described Mew as 
"a pathetic crcoiure". EdiLh Sitwell 


as "a grey tragic woman”, and Louis 
Untermcyer describes the “dark and 
gloomy house ... the top of it 


rented so that they could pay for the 
little food needed to keep them 
alive" where "Charlotte, a younger 
sister Anne, and their helpless 
mother lived". But though the family 
certainly lived in reduced circum- 
stances after her father's death. 
Mew's poverty was, Val Warner 
points out, a myth. She left a per- 
sonal estate valued at £8.608. The 
spectre that haunted her was not 
starvation but fear of mental break- 
down. Her brother and sister were 
committed to asylums. Charlotte and 
Anne decided early in life, according 
to Mrs Monro, that “they would nev- 
er marry for fear of passing on the 
mental taint that was in their 
heredity”. 

Despite her liveliness and wit. 
Mew struggled continually with de- 
pression and after her sister’s death 
rrom cancer she finally lost her pre- 
carious mental balance. Tortured by 
the idea that “as she had not had a 
vein opened in Anne’s wrist her sis- 
ter might have been buried alive”, 
she killed herself by swallowing a 
bottle of Lysol. 

Unsurprisingly, this preoccupation 
with mental illness surfaces in her 
work. In the ironic, deceptively 
naive lyric, “On the Asylum Road , 
for example, she seems to be sug- 
gesting that the inhabitants of "the 
House whose windows - every pane - 
are made of darkly stained or 
clouded gloss” carry the burden of 
sin for the whole community. A 
longer narrative poem, “Ken”, pre- 
sents a moving and vivid portrait of 
a harmless hair-wit, at first tolerated 
by the inhabitants of the God-fearing 
town in which hc lives but finally, 
because by his strange behaviour in 
church he mocks their beliefs, led 
away to “the red brick barn on the 
Kill . Like Crabbe's Peter Grimes, 


By Vicki Feaver 

His response - to tel! her that “there 
is no living writer of English fiction 
who can touch you” - seems in re- 
trospect absurdly exaggerated: yet. 
despite the occasionally bathetic 
effect produced by the combination 
of Cornish dialect and poetic utter- 
ance, the story is probably her best. 
The plot is simple: a tug-of-war be- 
tween a mother and daughter-in-law 
that results in the death of the man 
they both love. The two women - 
the mother with her possessive love 
for her son, the wife whose jealous 
passion for her husband is “primi- 
tive, startling and half-savage like 
herself - nre painted larger than 
life. It is easy to see why Mew 
decided to adapt it as a play. The 
main weakness of both versions Is 
the handling of the fourth character, 
a frivolous woman artist. Introduced 
to precipitate the tragedy, to provide 
humorous relief and to contrast the 
superficial values of the smart artistic 
world with those of the simple fisher- 
folk, she is utterly unconvincing, and 
the result, especially in the play, 
where she remains on stage to the 
end, is to drain away the dramatic 
tension. 

The tale is a morality about the 
destructive power of love, but is 
founded, to borrow George Eliot’s 
phrase, on “a sympathy with that 
which of all things is most certainly 
known to us, the difficulty of the 
human lot”. Among Mew’s papers, 
Val Warner reveals, was an impress- 
ive list of quotations from the novel- 
ist’s work. Her influence is apparent 
not so much in Mew’s method of 
writing - which is more concerned 
with recording Paterian moments of 
heightened perception than with the 
development of character - as in her 
thinking. “I feel quite wicked with 
roses, f want to smell them till there 
is no scent left", says Evelyn in The 
Bridegroom's Friend”, quoting Mag- 
gie Tulliver's Fateful admission to 
Stephen Guest. The themes of The 
Mill on the Floss - the contest be- 


rcnunciation. and the peace and 
resolution of death - arc those of 
Mew's work also. 

An essay un Emily Bronte and a 
review of Richard Jefferies's Field 
and Hedgerow provide further in- 
sights. As is revealed by her proems 
“Dumus C.’nedct Arborcin” and "The 
Trees are Down”, together with u 
delightfully quixotic essay "Men and 
Trees”. Mew shared Jefferies's con- 
viction that “the earth is right and 
the tree is right; trim either, und all 
is wrong". Though lamenting his 
paganism - she herself seems to have 
been able to reconcile nature 
worship with vaguely Christian be- 
liefs - site too thought of trees as 
embodying those spiritual values that 
the civilized world either has no time 
for or is actively nut to destroy. 
Again, her fascination with Emily 
Brontb is apparent in her story “Eli- 
nor”. But as poets they arc very 
different, though hoth arc disting- 
uished by u refusal to resort to the 
common' female expedient of 
amiability. Emily Bronte, as Mew 
observes in her perceptive essay, 
“had the power of presenting images 
and impressions of a convincing 
reality with a neglect or disdain of 
detail”. Her genius was “purely 
spiritual, strangely and exquisitely 
severed from embodiment and freed 
from any accident of sex”; her 
poems are addressed to the poetic 
imagination, to death, or to “the 
earth - her passionate and only 
love”. The dramatic lyric “Re- 
membrance” to which (and not. as 
Val Warner rather misleadingly im- 
plies, to her entire output) Mew ap- 
plied the phrase “the love song of a 
woman wno never loved", was an 
exception. Mew’s poetry, on the 
other hand, concerned with actuality 
and the passions of flesh and blood, 
depends on her use of realistic detail 
- the clay that sticks to the grave- 
digger's spade in “Nunhead Cemet- 
ery' 5 , for example, or the pulling up 
of a blind in “The Narrow Door”. 


fished in 1902. shows Mew already 
able to realize her ideas in images oi 
memorable clarity. However, it 
wasn’t until several years later, when 
she stopped writing stories, that she 
began to develop fully as a poet. 
Abandoning more traditional forms, 
she experimented with short, some- 
times imagist lyrics and adapted the 
lyrical-descriptive monologue, de- 
veloped by Dowson, Symons and 
Lionel Johnson, to evolve her own 
peculiar style of rhyming but rhyth- 
mically-irregular verse paragraphs 
linked by a sequence of associations. 

Like Pound and Eliot, Mew em- 
ployed the monologue as a means ol 
distancing herself from her own emo- 
tions. Her protagonists, however, far 
from being cynical observers, are re- 
vealed at their moments of mast in- 
tense feeling. Her object is not to 
provide them with masks but to strip 
them bare; to reveal the workings ol 
their conscious and unconscious 
minds. Some of these monologues - 
"The Forest Road” and “On the 
Road to the Sea", for example - arc 
marred not only by the effete tone of 
their male personae, but by incoher- 
ence. Even The Ffite" - a brilliantly 
conceived first-person account of a 
young boy’s first experience of sex - 
lapses at times into an irritating eva- 
siveness and ambiguity. 

“Miss Mew: too much emotion for 
her art, for her intellect, for her wilt 
... the violence of over-wrought 
nerves does much to harm her power 
of expression”, complained T. E. 
Lawrence. But while this is true of 
some of her poems, in others, where 
she deliberately set out to expose 
“the violence of over-wrought 
nerves", she is completely in control. 
The Quiet House’* is a good exam- 
ple (though according to Mew her- 
self, "the most subjective of the 
lot".) 

The poem’s objectivity is achieved 
partly by altering biographical de- 
tails, but mostly by the skilful hand- 
ling of the narrative structure; 


in the events, and who, though sym- 
pathetic, shares the beliefs and 
prejudices of her pious community. 
Mew subtly questions conventional 
attitudes to the mentally ill. 

Several of the characters in the 
stories, too, shows signs of mental 
disturbance. In “Spine", Mew em- 
ploys a stream-of-consciousness tech- 
nique to convey the failed-palnter 
protagonist's feeling of unreality: 
There was nothing there. Not the 
wallpaper, not the stove; not really 
there; not solid, only like thine 
that aren’t; like tree-shadows, the 
ghosts of leaves. The sheets too 7 
he remembered some in Brittany, 
at Douarnenez; he bad sat up all 
night, what did it matter? if you 
slept; if you could only sleep. . . . 
Fear of madness obsesses the nar- 
rator of her first published story. 
“Passed”, a blend of romanticized 
squalor, . sposeflesh and soul- 
searching. The style is stilted and 
over-blown, but there is considerable 
interest in Mew’s attempt to explore 
the mind of her narrator: her re- 
sponse to death, to human suffering, 
to . mental abnormality (there’s a 
scene with an “idiot alfn) and to her 
own potential insanity. Henry Har- 
land (whd published the story in Tiie 
Yellow Book of 1894), gave her 
some sound advice about its revision: 
I look down your page and I can- 
not help feeling that you would 
lose nothing, but rather gain much 
by the substitution of less violent 
phrases ... I mean, one gains so 
much in. climactic moments by res- 
traint and reserve; one loses so 
much by making one’s language 
superlative. 

Mew ioned down, the offending pas- 
sages, but the comment remains a 
valid critjcism nbt only of “Passed” 
but of her prose style in general. 

Encouraged . by the acceptance of 
“Passed”, she submitted another 
story to Harland, "The China Bowl". 


tween sensual indulgence and ascetic “Not for that City", a sonnet, pub- 
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emotionally [mbit lent. »t limes human vulaicr^Hilic v. of lews ah- 
almum Iml liiui in I of y passages ait- ageing arid .k-alli. 
balanced hy si re idles of flat, ihmreh . . . ... . ... 

highly suggestive dcH'iinliun. The Madeleine would desperately like 
jHiein is a sutrerh short story fruni «‘i hclicw. But she can neither en vis- 

its anecdotal. deceptively ' casual il ^ c a ,,p ' ir:Kl|SL ' heyimd this world", 
upening - nui accept the platitudes nf orthodox 

religion. Her account of her Inver? 
wjicii we were children old Nurse used and ex- husbands - Monty “gone sud- 

n,. i.„ to say lien I y blank and old / The hateful 

Sf, il 1 'X l,?“f i a * "/• dii- divorce" and Stuart who 

It has lieen quiet as Ihe country-side *^ nl J ,,s - hands down, nf course / 
Since Ted mid Janes and then Mother .wing "kc twenty cocks and grin- 

died mn & “kc a horse" - unfolds with the 
And Tom turned Father and was sent raciness of the Wife of Bath's Tale. 

away. in the verse, rhyme and melre are 


to ihe subdued but devastating end 
To-night I heard a bell again - 
Outside il was the same" mist of line 

ruin. 

The bmps just lighted down the long, 
dim street, 

No one for me - 
I think it is myself I gu to meet: 
f do not care; some day I shall nui think; 

I shall not he\ 

In a letter of 1913 Mew mentioned 
“things now in my head rather un- 
manageable and possibly too big to 

R itlJ off as in flu's form f am iv.-ifiy n 
eginner’'. She was almost certainly 
referring to the most ambitious of all 
her poems, "Madeleine in Church”. 
She had already used the Magdalene 


subordinate to the intimate and col- 
louuial flow of the human voice 
(Mew insisted that her printers 
should preserve the long lines I. 

Mitch nf the poem's impact is 
achieved by the way in which Mew 
subverts traditional religious imag- 
ery. •■Underneath his wing / I shall 
lie safe nt rest and freed from care", 
affirms Christina Rossetti, in her 
poem “Death is Swallowed up in 
Victory". But Madeleine cries, 
"Then safe, safe are we? in the shel- 
ter of Mis everlasting wings - / I do 












amh it i ouT o f ' all noC ? n , v * Hi,n his vitt «ries. His nrms 
ine in Church” ?. re ful1 of . l>r^kt:,, dungs”, employing 
j the Magdalene ■ 10 sa, ? lc in, r n H c 10 crca1c an ; 'PP al ^ 
cm "She 8 was a * « «*« such n V '«?'Y 






Mini-wvwiy ui iiie ruincr oritne arm «»• 

unsuitable conic nqjorary voice in (his ui> 1 y ■ 1 ’P eec {' - 

poem that gave Mew the idea for her ! u^ FrP^rd Th !2 hcr S u horl 
modern Magdalene. To locate h»r in s onC: ‘ , . L ' kc Edward Thomiis, whose 


modern Magdalene. To locate her in ^ orics _ Likc ^ w ard Thomas, whose -t 1 1 • 

the city she had personified, in her St 0 " 1 J" lend W ( ll HP K Til I I H mi+O 

poem “Lc Sacr6-Coeur", as a prosti- tl'scovered in V^HUUlV 1U11 U IlUlS 

tute ( “Dear Paris of the hot white pCy - virtucs of restraint and , 

hands ) I Inn irklio nil* a compression. saaa have played along i 


luic \ Lvcar rans oi inc noi vvciiie imu 

hands i Unc jolie fllle a vendre. trts com P r ession. have played along in the same way? 

ehfcre . . .”) must have seemed ob- , Tbe Collected Poems and Prose, II v F 5 Turn™* emperor Norton may have been no 

vious. though fascinating throughout fesne- “• "• 1 Uil,er different from the many Napoleons 

n „ niar-inn m„,i .„■ j , cially perhaps for the glimpses into s= =ss==s ~~-m-^m “ the madhouse, or he may simply 

cned KEW iW rmn^nr 11 - H her childhood given by "Miss Bolt” CATHERINE CAUF1ELD: have *>?*? a humbug who knew how 

ened church in front of a plaster and “An Old Servant’'), shows that m. *? to exploit a joke. On the evidence 

saint. Mew deals inooninndv w- w was r j ght to dev( J te her e The Emperor of The United States of here, we cannot say. 

f. * her® most «JW*p35. {g$S£L°*" Maan,flcent Brlt ‘ Many old favourites strut these 
rely to wnting poetry. Much of _ . , pages: Squire Mytton, who set fire to 

prose now seems rather precious; jrHRP- Kentledge and Kegan Paul, his nightdress to cure his hiccoughs 
work of a talented beginner. Her _ (a man, according to Edith Sitwell, 

t poetry, however, is memorable, u * iUU 7 “chased always by a high mad black 

nng, though oddly undassifiable. ~ ' 1 Sgsaasass: wind”); William Beck ford, the per- 

s no wonder that Eddie Marsh . verse jerry-builder of Fonthill; 

id her too idiosyncratic for the “ 1 15 prudent in an author who writes “Romeo" Coates, the diamond- 

mfortable charabanc" of the a P out eccentrics to disarm the re- upholstered Antiguan widely lauded 

rrgians. She was, as Virginia v ' cwer uy saying that the choice of for his incompetence as an actor; the 

oil recognized, “unlike anyone characters Is itself eccentric. How Earl of Bridgewater, who had his 

odd must one be to qualify for this servants attend his does at table: Lhe 


initial impetus for a stream of remi- 
niscence and reflection. The poem 
is not, however, a meditation on 
saintliness - “If j t is Your will (hat 
wc should be content with (lie tame. 


brings l" -Madeleine exclaims scorn- 
fully at one point - but n revelation 


saint. Mew deals ingeniousl/ with The Emperor of The United States of here, "we can^say. 

Son E?£ D 0 LSrt gi 1 S - -y -50-^^%® K:„:r r Masn,flcent Brlt - Many old favourites strut these 
initial impetus for a stream of remi- hSrorose^ow^^^afE'r 223 dp. Routledne and Kevan Pnul hill race In Ui. UT 1^ 


" wining tKicLry. rnuen or 

her prose now seems rather precious; " 23 PP' Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
the work of a talented beginner. Her _ 

best poetry, however, is memorable. 0 71UU 0957 7 

moving, though oddly undassifiable. ~ ' 1 ■■ ■ " . 

It is no wonder that Eddie Marsh 


u. j. . . — " v ■! >a nu wuuucr mai naaie iwarsn 

□loomess tnmgs, / As pale as angeli found her too idiosyncratic for the 11 is prudent in an author who writes 
smirking by, with folded wings, t Oh! “comfortable charabanc" of the about eccentrics to disarm the re- 
and lbc . P® fl ce il Georgians. She was, as Virainia viewer by saying that the choice of 
Woolf recoi 
else". 


x as an actor; the 
er, who had his 
dogs at table; the 


it were tossed to the mourners. 

Some of the oddities practised 
were more widespread, perhaps, 
than the author thinks. A liking for 
the company of cows was inspired by 
a popular belief that bovine breatn 
was therapeutic; people even went to 
cowsheds for “the cure”. Sir Tatton 
Sykes was not alone in denying his 
tenants the right to have front doors: 
the eleventh Duke of Bedford for- 
bade this luxury too, holding that it 
only encouraged women to gossip. 
Sir Tatton’s other habit of striking 
off the heads of his tenants' flowers 
with a cane (“Grow eauliflowersn 
was also shared by a duke, the canaf- 
building Duke or Bridgewater, who 
vandalized all blossoms with a stick 
if his gardeners grew them at Wore- 


On the knife-edge 


By Anne Born 

HERBERT LOMAS (Editor and Tnuis- 
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label? } s jt necessarily eccentric to Duchess of Queensberry, who ’used Hi? SrSeSere erew' 
advocate, like Colonel George Han- to seize a broom and start sweeping lev OIcl Hall 8 
ger. a tax on Scotsmen who spend in order to speed the departure of 
more than six months in England? Is guests; and the Scots ludae Lord Why- one wonders, was the excel- 

literary incapacity, indulged in the Monboddo, * who thought 'infants ient John Britton (d 
face nf nrilniln »« hu Mf-rinnanoll i *- 11 . _ ... He wan the "mucipal 


^ more than six months fa England? Is guests; and the Scots judge. Lord 

re-enerp. literary incapacity, indulged in the Monboddo, * who thought infants 

LV' fa « ? f ndjeuto, as by McGonagall were born with tails which the mid- 

and Amanda Ros, a mark of eccen- wives snipped off. 

population of five million allows wT^^BucS^fadip 6 oners’ ffa- There is a g ? od railge . of . n ® w ' 

scope for plenty of this; recollections gers into the “blood" seeping from a of < h fm fightwelghts, 

of war form a major literary topic, statue lick them and sav “lean tell others dou 8 hl y contenders. A wel- 
and the Finnish blend of courage, you what it is-’ It is bat’s urine”? «ime, then, to the twelfth Duke of 
stubbornness and grim humour is Does a single recorded act of eccen- 5 AIban L s ’ who was 80 uncertain of 
wel! represented. tricity liTel^ the number and identity of his bas- 

Tlie writers are twelve men and or to Jesus Christ, qualify one for a b J ,.^ ot n L llttenng 1< f 0 l S 

two women, ranging in age from the niche in this pantheon? rl t* « 1 un f cb ’. d ? you lbb, k7 

mid-fifties to twenfv-five Thev are u Is be one of mine?" And a round of 

SSKSM 1 : 


lent John Britton (d 1714) included? 
He was the “musical coalman” who 
held crowded concerts for London’s 
fashionable and discerning, and 


whose eye for rare books impressed 
distinguished bibliophiles. The au- 
thor concedes that Britton, who nev- 


mid- fifties lo twentY-five Thev are r«thanna ™ one of ininer And fl round of 

a, r r„ Sf? 5 fi 

ErSSC ! & . now “. have include . d witches, pised Greenwich Mean - that he 


Despite being uneasily clamped be- provide T wluible «SSt^ Z v° W includ ® d witches - 

wanijaats MrsyEffia 


pised Greenwich Mean - that he 
lived by it in Britain. A Strachey 
fpmily doctor is quoted os saying that 
none of the family would ever go 
mad - they were much too eccentric 
for that. 


Second World War ended. The Finn amusing but pcnetratinc children’? a , j 6 ■ ha u Ve l i een for tbaL is because women are trained to sub- 

° f Is « cosmopolitan and verse, B to the^hateh bSt humour- SS^be ^ fuiinv^efohbUsh^ A mTiou * fealure of ,he book i8 EmT th ®J n “ lves ll in husband and 

sophisticated as any bf his fellow touched study of a killer “The En- tipr hnnt 'Momiiiibi E ers call number of recurring obsessions fornily and small acts .of female 
Scans, and the writen). Included in gineer’s Stohy’’ bv Anttr Tuuri hnny ,nd 80 The^ “to ™ Earl of LonsdalS the eccentricit y a ™ subsumed id the 

! hi ?hi! tl,Ol0 F beaf Hl^ctcscmblance Eevn-Lise Manner is a versatile poet; when confronted Iw^S^those 1 ^? capricious Van Butchell, dentist and 8 reater eccentricity of simply being 
to their predecessors. (These, chieflv she writes of nnhiiv d al1 those un- t ra S s-maker hnih pmhnimpH th»ir female in a masculine world . So 


cr ceased to deliver coals, was a 
plain, cheerful, honest man, as many 
of his contemporaries testified. 
Perhaps his only eccentricity was to 
drop dead after being frightened by 
a ventriloquist. Again, was Lt-Coi 
A. D, Wintle, of recent memory, an 
eccentric in any true sense? Or was 
he a blunt, forthright soldier with 
high standards he waS not afraid to 
maintain, even if it meant debagging 
a solicitor fa a good cause? 

Only ten of the inmates of this 
book, are women, This, we are to|d, 
is because women are trained to sub- 
merge themselves in husband and 
family and “small acts .of female 


SbIiimm !! . VI numoUi auu. Una uaiiuaicu, •Y'l.o ■- ., ■, i . . *j" /• m«u n>o«miv, a auiuu ui 

f ,tot ' s cat poems. Herbert Lomas -rll ^1? ancient and once-powerful house 

Finnish hag 1 re-adapted two of her adapta- SLiiUj! of Fermanagh", embalmed his 
Elias, Ldnnrott from the lions, and the first line of “Jack the st ^ c -^r Emperor of the United States twelve-year-old son and kept him in 

copious oral folk, poetry he .had col- Terror of the Thames' 1 — Eliot's was London-born Joshua Norton, a glass case Hannah Beswick nf 

Kil^faV 0,n jUl and VOrpwItjger's Lart SfanV - httfctt- JgWT 

Karelin.) , come “Jack was a yobbo, who lived .Sjjjjl k *' alive, was preserved by her doctor, 

, Sqm e ^pf the author! 1 - selected by m an alley", a - r * L - decraed himself.- first. Emnernr nf ...w_ - 

. Herbert u»mhs write In Finnish; but original ’ “Orpv 
. ■ the ’ cultural, inheritance from rnnhif. Cat. who trave 


the ancient and once -powerful house bother the reader with notes. If she 
of Fermanagh", embalmed his aa ys Sir George Sitwell hired 4,000 
twelve-year-old son and kept him in men to dig a lake we must take it or 
a glass case. Hannah Beswick, of leave it. Luckily those years spent 
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T M*. iii^m re-ercaiions. inqeea < ms style h 

' fcSty- - ,n his °^ n pdejry, direct •find 

SCl *?l b ^ economical -,1s .id, rpasteriy that it 
! ^ bas 0 Vnifylng, effect, on that of pll 

writers. But comparison 
’•> -SflBSS f W|til earlier 1 translations by other 

j- hESSL? &>rf ,lc8 t: hands, pf, fo.rfasiqhce. Haavlkko and 


presertep fa an attempt to call off the 
Civil War. His imperial palace was a 
room In a seedy iodging-hoiise, the 
rent , of which Was paid by his “loyal 
subjects” The people of San Fran- 


Among those who liked to try out 
their coffins,. both for size and com- 
fort, wore the tenth Duke of Hamil- 
ton' (when he died they broke off his 

faa, to Cl LI ■ J.' l r. 


men to dig a lake we must take it or 
leave it. Luckily those years spent 
reading sociology in America nave 
not corrupted her prose. She writes 
dead-pan and lets ine lives speak for 
themselves. On the debit side, sever- 
al proper names are misspelled and 
there is a reference to “the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Rev. 
Fisher”., Wyndham Lewis, seems 
fated to be, confused with D. B- 
Wyndhajn Lewis; the humorist. 

Peter Till contributes some delect*, 
able fyll-page illustrations, but the 
wilfully eccentric page-fillers - Uttle 
. men larking abopl with umbrella* 
and deck-chairs grow p mite, weari- 
some. Trend-spotters may care : to 
know, that the book designer gets her 
potted biography .bn the jacket *s 
well (is the aufiior and, illustrator. 






Punch-ups and punch-lines 


By Anthony Quinton 
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In Life magazine during the war I 
seem to recall a feature about an 
jcroplanc, possibly that beautiful ob- 
ject the P38 or Lockheed Lightning. 
Beside an example of the plane, on a 
large tract of paved ground, stood a 
massive assembly of people. At the 
front were the actual crew of the 
plane, one or two in number. Behind 
him or them, in an ever-broadening 
pyramid, and as far as the eye could 
reach, were all the other people re- 
quired to get the thing into the air: 
the riggers mid filters, loaders and 


reach, were all the other people re- 
quired to get the thing into the air: 
the riggers mid filters, loaders and 
unloaders, armourers, window- 
cleaners, cooks, nurses, psychiatrists 
(Freudian, Junginn ana eclectic), 
chaplains of ull denominations, 
career advisers, recreational person- 
nel, military tailors, bus drivers, bus 
repairers, career advisers and 
psychiatrists for the bus drivers nnd 
so on. 

This is something of an image of 
American literature, perhaps because 
it is an image of American activities 
in general, showing, as they do; a 
kina of tropical luxuriance of co- 
operativeness, most evident, as far as 
the matter in hand is concerned, in 
the acknowledgments that so often 
constitute a large and obstructive 
vestibule which has to be navigated 
before one can get at the actual text 
of an American academic book. 


not think he ever had to live by bis 
pen as Churchill did. All the same, 
allowing for the rather large differ- 
ence of scale between the two. writ- 
ing hulked about as large in the life 
of one as of the other. 

Moving on from politicians there 
are a couple of freed slaves, 
Frederick Douglass and Booker T. 
Washington, who simply have one 
interesting story to tell, like Douglas 
Bader or the late W. F. R. Macart- 
ney. There are also journalists, such 
ns Horace Greeley, and hacks of the 
Mills nnd Boon variety, such as 
Horatio Alger. Of the latter il is 
interesting to learn that as a clergy- 
man he had used the ardent lads of 
his Cadets for Temperance for pur- 
poses of buggery. The parish com- 
mittee (including the agreeably 


Donald Hall pays his respects to 
this side of American literature in 
admitting to his selection of Amer- 
ican literary anecdotes a large num- 
ber of people one is a little surprised 
to find there. To start with there arc 
several members of the renl ground- 
crew of American letters, conspi- 
cuously Maxwell Perkins, publisher’s 
editor, and Harold Ross, the barely 
literate founding editor of the New 
Yorker. At least the anecdotes in 
which they figure usually Involve wri- 
ters as well. 

That cannot be said of all or even 
most of the anecdotes about politi- 
cians the book contains. The most 
notable of these politicians are Jef- 
ferson (to whom nine pnges are con- 
secrated), the orator Daniel Webs- 
ter, Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Donald Hall excuses the 
presence of Jefferson by referring to 
hrjn. quite correctly of course, as 
"Hie author of the American Con- 
stitution". Apart from that he is not 
widely read. His Notes on the State 
Virginia Is described by another 
Oxford reference book as “an unpre- 
tentious patriotic compendium”, in 
other words the sort of thing the 
Duke of Omnium might have tossed 
on during a wet weekend. 

0* Lincoln Donald Hall says “his 
WUten words, nobly assembled, re- 
Sp in the American consciousness”. 
i. 1,e sa me could be said of Oliver 
Lromwell and the British conscious- 
1 , nks 10 Carlyle, but it does 
not make Cromwell a literary man 
■no he is not to be found in the 
o!*?l . e “flection made by James 

Sutherland on which Donald Hall’s 

oook is modelled. Unfortunately 
uncoln is the subject, or victim, of a 
fa U -?W. undesirable anecdote. It is 
learfuiiy unfunny and it is obviously 
[oauc up, In essentials: a man tries 
jo shoot Lincoln and when asked 
5 !a ys he hps long intended to 
juoot anyone he meets who is uglier 
* ban Is. Lincoln says, “Shoot 
,L?Xi “ I am uglier than you 1 
*«ol»ld rather be dead.” No possible 
xpianation is suggested as to .why 
** assailant should have adopted 
S a pointless policy. The whole 
( lJ!L 6 ^acks of grim tabulation like 
tWu tta narratives of one’s youth 
c+J.i 8 ! n “There was once a mer- 
sonj 1 °^„ Bagdad who had three 

inliSi? 8 Played a much larger part 
oth^r ^. eve 1 s hfe than in that ofthe 
tha^J “T® B ' 'rith his naval history of 

aeconnil; L 1812 511,(1 his hearty 
* cc ? fl n|s of the West, though I do 


named Elisha Bangs) taxed him with 
this and he did not denv the acciisn- 
tion, admitting that he nnd been im- 
prudent. Donald Hall says that one 
hundred mid twenty success stories 
later, much richer and living in New 
York, Alger “kept n close associa- 
tion with the Newsboys' Lodging 
House”. 

A similar arresting lapse brings to 
the fore a central aspect of the life of 
American writers for at least the last 
century. Harriet Beecher Stowe went 
to call on the wife of the editor 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. The day was 
hot, Mrs Stowe polished off a lot of 
claret cup and, after complaining 
that the room was tilting and full of 
blue mist, she more or less passed 
out. 

That story suggests inexperience. 
From the appearance of Wallace 
Stevens half-way through the book, 
drunk on two occasions with Robert 
Frost, and on a third with Heming- 
way and Dos Passos, drunkenness m 
one form or another turns out to be 
the main anecdote-provoking thing 
about American writers, as, indeed, 
it seems to have been their main 
leisure activity. Il absorbs the best 
energies of O'Neill, Sinclair Lewis, 
Robert Benchley, Edna Millay, 
Hemingway, Hammett, Fitzgerald, 
Faulkner, Hart Crane and so on. 
The widespread nature of this in- 
tense commitment to drink among 
writers is weird. Or is it just that 
everybody drinks a great deal in the 
United States and that writers, being 
more sensitive, show it much more 
than everyone else? 

There is a clear distinction be- 
tween three phases of American 
literary history in this book, and, I 
suspect, in reality. In the first stage, 
before the emergence of Washington 
Irving and Fenimore Cooper fairly 
early In the nineteenth century, there 
is not all that much going on, apart 
from sermons and edifying or pofitic- 


from sermons and edifying or politic- 
al verse, and the anecdotes are very 
thin. But one would not expect too 
much from the Oxford Book of 
Tasmanian Literary Anecdotes, to 
take a place of comparable popula- 
tion. Next comes the nineteenth cen- 
tury, definable for American litera- 
ture as Van Wyck Brooks’s stamp- 
ing-ground. Donald Hall sees it as 
ending with Mark Twain and Henry 
Jamep. The line would be drawn best 
somewhere between them, just after 
Bret Harte, say, and before William 
Dean Howells. 

The anecdotes of the first phase 
are very small beer and the people 
they might be enlightening about are 
almost wholly devoid, of literary in- 
1 terest. Cotton Mather’s reflections 
on how making water can encourage 
edifying thought about . God’s merci- 
fully sparing one from painful infec- 
tion (it he has) and on the baseness, 
of the body from which he will re- 
deem us at least capture the atten- 
tion. Paine conies across as unarrius- 
jnglv rude. Freneau, like Hume, 
talks of bis works as having “fallen 
deadborn from the press”. In general 
this ancient matter seems to have 
been quarried from a Victorian guide 
for after-dinner speakers. Theodore 
■ Parker’s funeral, discourse on Daniel 
Webster reads, like one of the cruel- 
ler bits of parody in Martin Chuz%le- 
wit. • ■ j, 

Whitman is the first real anecdotal 
star, combining importance, impul- 


siveness ami eccen trio tv m the right 
proportions. He published a private 
fan falter from Emerson in j daily 
paper, lo Emersons consternation. 

“1 should have enlarged (lie bin". 
Emerson said when told nbuui it. 
Whitman found Wilde “genuine, 
honest and manly”, for more than 
one reason noi unintelligibly. His 
greeting for a visitor was “Howdy". 

Whittier, lhe shy Quaker poet, in- 
veigled into a lea-party, says, “I 
know thee is going to have some 
kind of a fandango." Melville is 
mildly damned with faint praise hy 
Huwilinrnc - “He is a person uf very 
gentlemanly instincts in every re- 
spect, save’ that he is a little heter- 
odox in the matter of dean linen” - 
anil by a reviewer - “Had he 
possessed as much literary skill ns 
wild imagination his works might 
have secured for him u permanent 
place in Ameriean literature," Mark 
Twain doses the second phase with a 
crisp example of the mutual civilities 
of authors. Asked if he knew Brel 
llurtc he answered, “Yes, i know 
the son of a bitch." This is a modest 
anticipation of the odious ill-nature 
of Robert Frost. 

Henry James is one of a group of 
whom Donald Hall says that “each 
could be the subject of a book of 
anecdotes". James, of course, is, 
namely Simon Nowcli-Smith’s excel- 
lent The Legend of the Master. The 
odd thing is that one of the Jamesian 
anecdotes- conies from that book. 
But the best of them, also in Suther- 
land. comes from Edith Wharton 
and deals, at unfortunately unquot- 
able amplitude, with James's proced- 
ure as navigator on a car trip. An 
occasion giving dinner to Maupassant 
when he was called upon by the 
warm-blooded story-writer to get 
him a woman at a neighbouring table 
ironically prefigures stories of (he 
same basic structure about Amer- 
icans in Israel and other such starchy 
places. Edith Wharton, it should be 
said, responds very contentedly to 
the guiding pressure of Aldous Hux- 
ley’s hand on her behind, a measure 
of accommodation one might not 
have expected. 

Donald Hall has culled four good 
items about Santayana from a fine 
but little known book about his later 
years by a slightly galumphing admir- 
er called Daniel Cory, who took his 
role as Boswell to Santayana’s John- 
son so seriously that he asked the 
virginal philosopher’s advice about 
an attack of gonorrhoea. All in all, 
Santayana was much more of a gent- 
leman in his ladylike way than some 
of his female contemporaries were 
ladies. Willn Cather is shown as self- 
importantly nasty, Amy Lowell as 
calculatingly pushy. Gertrude Stein 
comes over here as quite a good 


sort, ilcscrihing Hemingway as ninety 
per cent RiUuriau and refusing to 
come down to eighty per cent and. 
in the anxieties of 1*939 when Cecil 
Beaton had not come back from a 
walk in (he rain, ervine mil to some- 
one who asked if she lmd heard (he 
w:u news. "Who cares about war? 
We’ve Inst Cecil Beaton.” 

As we move into the Hemingway 
epoch writers fuim a real social 
order together for the first time since 
Emerson and the transccndcntulists. 
The i|iiuliiy uf life in this society 
does, not come over as very elevated. 


No dniihi die drinking kept it at its 
Glasgow pub level. The Fitzgeralds 
went in for tedious pranks. More 
widespread was a tendency to lapse 
into pugilism of a primitive kind. 
Morley Callaghan's movable fist 
moves mice more in these pages. 
Gene Tuuney. visiting from a diffe- 
rent part of the house of culture , has 
n good, professional effect in this 
inallcr. Hemingway gets a hit above 
himself and has to be lamed with “a 
little liver punch”; “for the next few 
hours Ernest was perfectly charm- 
ing." On another occasion Heming- 
way hit Tunney low and was put in 
his place with an immense counter- 

f tunch which stopped a millimetre 
roni his face with the warning, 
“Don’t you ever do that again". 

Marianne Moore shows unex- 
pected expertise at the ball park. 
Pound is memorably generous about 
Eliot. Eliot is fiuicKy about the 
cheese at the Garrick. Louise Bogan 
writes buoyantly about intercourse 
with Theodore Roethke. Langston 
Hughes rolls his eyes like Rochester 
in a Jack Benny movie. John O'Hara 
takes offence. Towards the end sad- 
ness takes over as more and more of 
the cast commit suicide: Harry Cros- 
by, Hart Crane, John Berryman, 
Raiidall Jarrell, Sylvia Plat h, Anne 
Sexton: nutty poets in their misery 
dead. 

Against this background of gloom 
Auden shines out. His anecdotes are 
real anecdotes with a punch line. 
Even as part of the scenery he im- 
parts a glow. Stravinsky observed of 
the crinkled face of his old age, 
“Soon we shall have to smooth him 
out to see who he is.” 

Like the scientists of the early 
Royal Society who proved for the 
mischievous Charles fl a non-fact he 
had asked them to explain, one 
might be led into accounting for the 
behavioural extremity into which the 
anecdote seems to have declined by 
a press-fed appetite for sensation or 
again by the attenuated common life 
of writers in our age in the zoo-like 
surroundings of conference or “wri- 
ter’s colony”. Auden shows that the 
explanation is not needed. 
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The profound impact of tho In- 
dustrial Revolution on life in En- 
ylund 1 5 universally recognized. 
Less obvious, hownver, aru the 
connections between that revo- 
lution and ihe Ideas, values, and 
altitude* uf Ihe people tvhum it 
affected. In From Custom lo 
Ciipilnl. Igor Webb asserts that 
i the linkage is close and Impure 
J Innt. not casual. He attempts to 
show that novels written during 
Ihe years 1780- 1B90 reflect En- 
! gland's transit Inn from an agrar- 

ian lu on Industrial nation; from 
' cusium to capital. 


Nice and not so nice 


By Peter; Kemp . , 

PHILIP GARDNER: 

Kingsley Amis 
174pp. Boston: Twayne. 

Q 8057 6809 2 . 

Noticeably keen on niceness, Philip 
Gardner isn’t perhaps the ideal guide 
to that world of virtuoso grumpfaess, 
Kingsley Amis’s fiction. Throughout 
his book, he keeps worrying abpul 
the personalities of the protagonists, 
trying to manoeuvre them into as 
favourable a light as he can. The 
word “likeable , applied ' wherever 
possible, works ' overtime. Vander- 
vane of Girl,- 20 just about passes 
. muster as “by no means wholly dia- 
likeable”. But it has to be conceded 
of the baroque bundle of egotism 
and iblgotry ,who is the central figure 
in The Green Mari that “AJlingion's 
excessive drinking and his inability to 
relate well, even to : hls family 
prevent him from being an easily 
likeable character”. ; Uneasy with 


Amis’s “bleakness and. irritation”, 
Gardner often soems engaged in the 
thankless task ’of arguing for the 
novels as repositories of warmth and 
compassion. 

Never entirely comfortable, it 
seems, with the tone and tenor of 
the books, he can sometimes fail to 
, pick bp what is of significance in 
them. He declare^, for instance, that 
. the three passages rehd by the hero’ 
of Jpke's Thing in' between bouts of 
visual stimulation in a sex clinic are 
“paragraphs 5f tangential satire . 
not' apparently chdseri for any light, 
ironic or otherwise, which they might 
cast on the story”, tn fact, they re 
quotations from Mill’s On Liberty 1 : 
and, as: such,'. vcfy‘ relevant to the 
novel's examination of pseudo- 
emancipation and real freedom. 

But, while Gardner 's Individual 
. analyses of Amis's 1 novels can be 


jm- 





Marxist in his approach, Webb 
makes use or various techniques— 
close reading, original historical 
research, structuralist interpre- 
tation— to establish correspon- 
dences bslwaon koy elements of 
social consciousness and tho 
forms of fiction. 

Among the novels he discusses at 
length nre lane Austen's Pride 
nnd Prejudice find Mansfield 
Park; Charlotte Bronte's Jane 
Eyre and Shirley: and Charles 
DEckens's fiord Times. Fie notes 
parallels between political econ- 
omy and Ihe navel, showing how 
the three authors 1 charaGterizn- 
tlnns of personal growth cuincido 
with changing views of economic 
value. 

The result of Wabb's fascinating 
inquiry Is a new and provocative 
reading of important loxts; a 
reassessment of tho writings of 
Austen, Bran Id, and Dickens; and 
an Illuminating picture of life in 
a society undergoing epochal 
transformation. 

From Custom to Capitol is bread 
in scope; It will appaal to stu- 
dents or tho novel and of English 
hiBlory; to those interested in the 
connections between literature 
and society, and lo those con- 
cerned with the Implications of a 
broadly Marxist literary theory. 

“Valuable rending." 

—Library journal 


rewRrdingly ransacked Amis s inter- 
views for helpful, pointers. And he 
pays scrupulous and sometimes il!u-> 
. minating attention to Amis’s Move- 
ment affinities. ' 


FROM CUSTOM 
TO CAPITAL 

The English Novel and 
the Industrial Revolution 
■ By IGOR WEBB 
‘At your bookstera or from 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Ely House. 37 Dover Stmt 
London WtX4HQ 
' - dr 
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The history disease 


By Peter Conrad 

Pellfes el Mtflsande 
English National Opera 


The music critics, loyal to clichO and 
routine, persecute any production of 
an opera which isn't a replica of 
every other one they’ve ever seen. 
Their intelligences have been re- 
tarded, perhaps, by their obsession 
with musical fidelity: a pettifogging 
concern for truth to the notes in the 
score makes them reluctant to 
countenance liberties of dramatic 
and scenic Interpretation. They’re 
vowed to the harassment of a direct- 
or who, like Harry Kupfer, dares to 
think anew about the works he 
stages, and who seizes the interpret- 
er's privilege of re-envisioning, alter- 
ing and extending the texts he treats. 
The meaning of operas, like that of 
all dramatic works, doesn't safely re- 
side in the text but is the sum total 
of all possible and plausible perform- 
ances. The meaning doesn't inhere, 
it unfolds. The interpreter is the 
text’s rejuvenator. Hence Wagner's 
advice to the performers of his own 
works, “Kinder, schafft neuesl" 

For Kupfer, this obligation of re- 
newal enjoins him to relocate or 
even dislocate the works he directs. 


after-life as it adapts itself to ages 
and places in which it didn’t original- 


waru lino a iuture wnicn tney may 
not have known about but which 
they predict and indirectly cause. His 
Fidelia for the Welsh National Opera 
used the work prophetically, and 
assembled on stage, for the finale, 
the International brigade of revolu- 
tionaries who are the progeny of 
Beethoven's hymn to liberty. His 
new Pellias is equally bold, and 
equally justified in its boldness, re- 
moving the action from the allegoric- 
al Erewhon of Maeterlinck’s Alle- 
monde, refecting the gauzy impress- 
ionist indistinctness the critics ex- 
pect, and making the opera an 
account of a specific society - the 
inhibitingly genteel, ornamentally 
top-heavy, expiring Europe of the 
years before the war of 1914. 

The castle is entrenched behind 
barricades of logs, and the stray 
sleepers in its caves could be re- 
fugees unhoused by war. The pat- 
riarch Arkel, withered and grey of 
flesh, propelling himself about in his 
wheel-chair on futile errands of 
appeasement or benediction, em- 
bodies the invalidism and collective 
death-wish of an entire society, like 
the inmates of Thomas Mann’s sana- 
toria in Tristan or The Magic Moun- 
tain ; and like Mann's characters his 
ailment is one he has caught from 
history, an incurable mal de slide. 
There are many such undiagnosable 
debilities in Pellias - the offstage 
death of Pelteas’s friend Marcellus; 
the illness of his father (to which 


Recollecting Ireland 


By Roy Foster 

To Ihe Western World 

Jack B. Yeats: Assembled Memories 


"No-one creates", wrote Jack B. 
Yeats: “the artist assembles memor- 
ies." Patent among the recollections 
which fuelled his art were the images 
•of his journey through Connemara 
with J. M. Synge in 1905, reporting 


on the "Congested Districts” for the 
Afortc/ierier Guardian. It is a con- 
junction which is important in both 
these films, first seen at the Cork 
Rim' Festival. 

_ Margy Kinmonth’s To the Western 
World suffers by the comparison; it 
,is an assemblage in the most stilted 
sense. Dealing only with Yeats and 
Synge on their journey through Con- 
nemara, it is pedestrian in more 
ways than one. The structure un- 
wriiy mixes dramatization and 
documentary material; static visual 
. images are' followed by a series of 
uncettainly-acted vignettes. 

The screenplay evidently follows 
Synge’s view that "nearly all the 
characteristics’. which give colour and 
attractiveness to Irish life are bound 
up with social conditions which ate 
near, to penury”. His distaste for the 
.tampaut vulgarity" of "publican 
patriots” Is approvingly repeated. If 
there is- a further mdactic line, it 
implies disapproval of the Congested 
Districts Board, . one of the great 
W*mg Efforts of England’s xecora in ' 
■Ireland. ' 


-u«riain acting, Tom Hickey and 
Patrick Laffan look splendidly like 

• ^ drawings Yeats made of junuelf 

* l m companion, but they are 
Propelled gauchely across a twO- 
mtnensjoiiaj; landscape, peopled by 
Krnal. inhabitants whom me London 

.Film T?a-+J..»T ^ * ai • 


: y vusuimea , ivenflimuiaiae 

Vli^rihfcr attempted wjth some exr.; 
jfl.fcnges in Irish, which Oddly resolVe 
r - gubsts telling one > ? of '! their ; 

Hostesses, that clip le Wdtnnmp In h’f>r ' 


deus O'Sullivan’s film on Jack 
Yeats’s work is in the authority and 
decisiveness of the direction, allied 
to flexible and imaginative camera- 
work. Hie early drawings and paint- 
ings are entertainingly complemented 
by clips of circus ana vaudeville and 
the political pictures by carefully re- 
framed achlve shots. But for the 
middle period and later, O'Sullivan 
has enterprisingly taken his camera 
to the fairs and flapper races of 
today, and produced a series of im- 
ages - a man in a cap with his profile 
to the sky, a red-skirted tinker boy 
urging a Cob round the sales ring at 
Galway - which express the quality 
■of Yeats's vision more successfully 
than any reconstruction. The com- 
mentary is direct, austere and deter- 
minedly unobtrusive; the bravura 
effects ate , reserved for Sebastian 
Shaw, reading Yeats’s words in an 
energetic cadence uncannily close to 
the painter's own voice, heard iq one 
rare recording. The events of Yeats's 
Ufe - friendship with Masefield, mar- 
riage, political inclinations, with- 
drawal into a determinedly personal 
iconography - are handled with a 
deft economy that only occasionally 
veers into ellipsis. The real concen- 
tration 1 is focused on the paintings 
and these, held in uncompromisingly 
long Shots, fulfil their own function 
of interpretation, “It doesn't master 
who of what l am, people may flunk 
what they will of the pictures.” Eti 
this as in much else, the film is 
exact in gly faitnfii! to Jack Yeats him- 
self. 

There is, however* another dimen- 
sion*. -in Yeats's own . progress from, 
commitment, to privacy, and in the 
development of reactions to his later 
work from derision to sometimes ex- 
aggerated homage, there are reflec- 


tions of the story : of ■ ' twentieth- 
century Ireland and its : Conscious* 
ness. These points are made, where- 
they need to' -be, subtly, and ' with 
precision (onCe, towaras'flie end,:? 
painting is shqwn with the camera 
drawn hack to Take in its surround^ 
irigs. - rich furniture, a Chinese 
bforize' contrived lighting; the Col- 
ours that snoiit from the- wail ajie 
Somehow stifled arid ignored). Kiq- 


Arkel alludes); Golaud's obscure 
wound which bloodies the pillow 
after he is thrown from his horse; 
Meiisande’s whimper, when she is 
arraigned, that she's not well, and 
her own wound, which is fatal even 
though the doctor says it couldn’t kill 
a bird. Kupfer attributes these volun- 
tary diseases to the morbid condition 
of the world the characters live in. 

The sets of Reinhold Heinrich and 
Peter Sykora are consequently sickly, 
and evoke not an impressionist plea- 
sance but an indoor fernery for re- 
fined plants, a place of incubation 
for exotic germs. The constant items 
of furniture are two white staircases, 
housed within whose glassy but semi- 
opaque walls is a perverse vegetation 
of white feathers and asphyxiating 
webs, defunct blossoms or the co- 
coons of dead selves: a mausoleum 
for plants. Black spidery tendrils 
eluten at (lie outside of these glass 
frames, less a natural growth than 
the advance of a malignancy, and a 
brassy vine thrives cancerously on 
the railings of Mfilisande's death- 
bed. This entangling dlcor suits the 
opera's fetishism about hair (Pellias 
loses himself in the forest of M£li- 
sande’s uncombed coiffure), for hair 
is the body's vegetation, and it too is 
an unnatural growth, continuing to 
sprout even after the death of the 
organism harbouring it. 

Above the stage is another scenic 
image for this hermetic airlessness - 
an aquiline wing span which at first 
represents the forest where Golaud 
and Mdlisande are lost, Its black 
plumes and spiky bones resembling 
clods of earth and roots of trees, but 
which unfurls and raises itself to dis- 
close the castle. It remains aloft 
throughout, until, after Mllisande’s 
death, its funereal pinions enfold and 
enshroud the sickroom, symbolically 
re-interring everyone but Yniold and 
M61isande r s newly-born daughter. 
Because the wings, which are the 
ominous sky 'and the louring clouds 

Not like that 


of the world of Pellias (Gcndvi&ve 
remarks that you can rarely see the 
sun from the castle), begin and end 
as the tendrils of the earth, they 
impart to the characters a sense of 
being trapped underground, buried 
alive as PellSas fears when Golaud 
takes him to the vaults, peering up 
from their incarceration at what 
Arkei calls the underside of fate. 
Picked bare to disclose the skeleton 
which supports them, the wings nar- 
row stiflingly to form the cave where 
Mdlisande searches for her ring, and 
their invisible vibration, darkening 
the air, marks Ihe flight of her terri- 
fied doves from the tower. 

It's a brilliant metaphor for a soc- 
iety which oppresses by (he denial of 
air, and kills by a slow stagnation of 
life. Even musically, Pellias is 
stifled, its singers casualties of vocal 
suffocation, condemned to tentative 
whispered understatement of their 
emotions, like M6lisande's admission 
under her breath that she Loves Pel- 
l£as, who doesn’t hear her and asks 
her to repeat it, or her bathetic - 
because ashamedly understated - 
comments that she’s not happy or 
(when Pelltas is killed) not brave 
enough. Maeterlinck thought of si- 
lence as a mystic continence of spirit 
and an annunciation; but his rever- 
ence for it is Qualified by Debussy's 
music, since silence must be music's 
extinction. Orchestrally, the work Is 
Debussy’s enforced stifling of Wag- 
ner, whose tumults continue to occur 
in the pit but are now discreet and 
muffled, merely overheard; dramati- 
cally, as Kupfer shows, it’s about the 
punitive silencing of its characters, 
who aren't permitted the operatic 
liberty to sing out loud about whqt 
they feel. The only one of them who 
raises his voice is Golaud, and that’s 
because he’s deranged. I hope the 
brainless booing at the first night 
won’t deter the ENO. Tire company 
should be proud of Kupfer's superb 
production. 


By Patricia Craig 

The Grass Is Singing 
London Film Festival 


Doris Lessing got the title for her 
first novel (published In 1950) from 
The Waste Land: "In this decayed 
hole among the mountains,/ In the 
faint moonlight, the grass is singing. V 
The African farm where her heroine 
ends up is a decayed hole indeed - a 
.thip strip of blistering iron its pnly 

{ irotection against the burning sun; 
ts floor of bare brick ^petrol boxes 
serving for cupboards. The novel is a 
study In degradation and demoraliz- 
ation, and Michael Raeburn's film 
follows the original text fairly closely 
in outline and reeling. It changes the 
setting, though, 1 from Rhodesia to 
South -Africa; and moves the period 
of . action forward from the war years 
to .the' early 1960s..' ~ 

• The film Opeiis dramatically with a 
shot . of a white doll impaled on a 
stick; shortly afterwards the body of 
a white woman is discovered on a 
Verandah. This is Mary .Turner;- who 
has certainly connived at her. own 
destruction, for reasons, the story- 
makes plain. : ‘/It is by 1 the failures 
and misfits of a civilization that one! 
can best judge its weaknesses”: this, 
anonymoua obseryation is’ one of 
Les^ip^V epigraphs; an^h Mary 'and. 

■tetter-off^ nefghbours as poor WhiteB^ 


instinct, for prosperity is lacking in 
her husband: “S|ie just isn't like 
that, isn't like that at all. Something 
missing somewhere.” This Judgment, 
uttered by one of her friends and 
overheard by Mary, is what precipi- 
tates the nervous crisis which drives 
her out of. the girls’ club, where she 
was happy, an a into Dick Turner's 
impoverished farm, where she is not. 

The rot in the Turners’ lives can 
be traced to tne same source as the 
rot in the country; Corrupt relations 
between' black and whites. Every- 
where in Lessing’s novel we find 
oblique sympathy for the disaffected 
blacks. Mary’s, vicious behaviour to- 
wards her servants, Dick’s unthink- 
ing epithets (“black savages") ' are 
part of an ingrained, universal settler 
contempt for natives. Mary's down- 
ward spiral, orice she has given up 
the struggle to gdi. round Dick's in- 


It is Mary’s story. The film ignores . 
her miserable childhood, but shows 
Mr brief period of glory as a cham-, 
pjon otfltje wofkeir, . tenhisi girl -and 
partygoer, : before she succumb? to 
what Doris ^Lenlng. cqlbV 1 that ‘.im-: 
palpable, SteeJ-strohg pressure to get. 

.hftAr ’radahiift If 'fnv ao Inrin 


corrigible hoplessiiftgs and .better her 
living conditions, '.is marked * mpst 
obtrusively. '-.by' the tendency - to 
assbjn© a flirtatious manner (more 
pronounced in the film than in the 
novel) towards her houseboy Moses. 
Grotesque social behaviour alter- 
nates with despair and apathy to 
let us know that she has, gone mad. 
It says much for the quality of the 
novel (and. the’ film) that 'we don't 
find, ft excessive when a similar fate 
overtakes Dick Turner, He is not too 
far behind his wife in the race' to lose 
hold of dob's senses. •' ' • 

Karen Black barings un impressive 
edginess and sharpness fp (he part of 
Afaiy, {tot Is simply. too attractive to 
make a convincing sloven; even at 
her lowest ,she jooks appealing, fri 
the, . book - there Is something 
Irremediably arid and scrawny about. 
Mary; her dossier appearance, on ; the 
screen adds a ; romantic ' element . to i 


(Winter's; significance as vyell as his 
work.. ■' .' , : v '- 


in meaning, mopgn, and ; it scarcely i 
affects the radical -character' of this. 
Unusually! faithful ada^tation;' ■ . 


New Oxford books: 
Law and Politics 

Courts, Prosecution, 
and Conviction 

Michael McConvilfe 
and John Baldwin 

This book discusses some of the 
principal features of the 
prosecution process in the 
English legal system, covering 
acquittal without a jury, the pre- 
trial Identification of weak cases, 
and the ways In which police 
gather evidence and in particular 
the significance of written and 
oral confessions. It Is an important 
contribution both to the empirical 
understanding of what goes on 
within the criminal justice system 
and to the search for a more 
theoretical model of the working 
of the system. £12 

UN Peacekeeping: 
Documents and 
Commentary 

Volume IV: Europe 1946-1979 

Rosalyn Higgins 

This Is the last of four volumes of 
Documents and Commentary on 
United Nations peacekeeping 
operations, In which all UN forces 
and Military Observer Groups are 
studied. £35 RoyaNnstltute of 
International Ailalrs 

New Technology 
and Industrial 
Relations in 
Fleet Street 

Roderick Martin 

This book is an account of 
attempts to introduce computer- 
ized photocomposition in British 
newspapers between 1975 and 
1980. It covers events at industry 
level, and events within specific 
companies. Events at the Financial 
Times, Times Newspapers, and 
M Irror Group Newspapers are 
examined In detail. £17.50 

The Politics 
of Clean Air 

ErlcAahbyand 
Mary Anderson 

This book Is about an Important 
episode in the social and political 
history of Britain between 1820 
and 1975, namely the awakening - 
of the public conscience about air 
pollutlo n. It describes the many 
attem pis to legislate for dean air 
and the technical and socla I 
obstacles which have. frustrated 
these attempts, and assesses the - 


Htaln and the Internationa! 
Implications of this poltoy. £15, , 

Interest Groups 
In the United 
States 

GraharttK. Wilson 

I ntereat groups have often been * 
thpugnt to play a crucial role In 
American politics, yet t)ie'- •' 
evidence suggests that aiich 
groups Have been poorly 
organized. This book provides a 
comprehensive surveybf 
American Interest groups, and Is 
particularly concerned with 
explaining why there has been 
$Udh an upsurge in Interest group 
actlylty. £12.95 paperback *4.95 

Oxford 

Urilverslty Pfoss ,4; 
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The serial continues 


By Richard Osborne 

Music of Eight Decades 

Royal Festival Hall / BBC Radio 3. 

"OhintC! Wek! Miserere!" moaned 
Stravinsky. ‘'Old-style, inodern-music 
festivals are doomed.'' And with 
them, he implied, the chance a/ un- 
masking the bogus and the second- 
rate. Music of Eight Decades is not, 
. however, an old-style modern-music 
festival, though the eight concerts 
scheduled up to May 1982 inevitably 
include h crop of" projected pre- 
mieres. Artistically, it is .something 
in the nature of a retrospective, 
albeit a tentative one; administrative- 
ly, it is a welcome attempt by Wil- 
liam tiloek and Robert Ponsunhy to 
knock some sense into the London 
orchestral scene on the matter of 
twentieth-century music. 

'Hie re could have been few belter 
works with which to launch the series 
than Stravinsky’s Agon. Stravinsky’s 
espousal of serial ism marked the 
second significant divide in his career 
(the first being the turning from die 
Russian tradition to neo-classicism). 
In The Language of Modern Music 
Donald Mitchell suggested that the 
long history of seriahsin (Agon was 
begun in 1954) and the death of 
Schoenberg in 1971 opened the serial 
method, so to speak, to negotiation. 
Here was another tradition which 
could be safely appropriated. In its 
fascinated encounter with a past 
which includes not only the courtly 
bransles of the age of Louis XIII but 
also the SchoenEergian experiment, 
and in its relocation of the past in a 
fertile present ( Agon is one of Stra- 
vinsky's most freshly inventive 
scores), it joins a line of earlier Stra- 
vinsky works of which Apollo , that 
serene masterpiece, comes most 
readily lo mind. , 

Agon means contest, a contest be- 
tween periods and styles and qual- 
ities of gesture. Significantly, Balan- 
chine, for whom tne score "was writ- 
ten, required no "plot”. The music’s 
courtly element nonetheless presup- 
poses a rather more Intimate setting 
than the Royal Festival Hall. The 
discourse of flutes, mnndolin and 
harp, and the superbly wrought 
string sonorities seemed oddly dis- 
tant and dyspeptic at limes. There 
- was rhythmic awkwardness, too. sug- 
gesting more hiatuses than actually 
exist. ‘‘Music rots when it gets too 
far from the dance”, Pound said. 
Stravinsky’s never does, but Rozh- 
destvensky seemed occasionally to be 
drawing it away. 

Until Janacek’s gloriously resilient 
Slnfonieua (commissioned for a gym- 
nastics festival: more agon ) with 
which the concert resplendency end- 
ed there was a preponderance of 


“ colnur at the expense nf rhythm. 
Both Scriabin's Prometheus and 
Schnittke's In Memoriam are, if not 
rotten, then perceptibly ripe. Yet for 
all the sub-Lawrentiuii mysticism of 
Scriabin's programme (creation, the 
giving of fire, will, reason, and Man 
versus the Cosmos} the orchestral 
palette is riiizzingly used. What's 
more, the performance by the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra ami the solo 
pianist, Victoria Pustnikuva, was at 
once sumptuous and keen-eyed, with 
a climax which put one in" mind of 
Scriabin’s ultimate megalomaniac 
fantasy: u work whose venue was to 
he the Himalayan foothills with 
Scriabin himself at the centre of an 
event which wmild include cloud- 
horu bells mid i he gathering of the 
faithful from the four comers of the 
curtli. 

The scries boasts ilircc UK pre- 
mieres and two world premieres (in- 
cluding on May 1 1 a new work by 
Maxwell Davies) . New works inevit- 
ably raise problems of assimilation 
for both listeners and players; 
though, that said, the orcncstni's 
playing nf the Schnittke was remark- 
able, a tribute to Rozhdestvensky’s 
care and comm miica live power. 
Perhaps because the forty-seven- 
year-old Russian-horn composer is a 
self-confessed “polystylisl”, the prob- 
lem of assimilation is less acute. 
In Memoriam, dedicated to the 
composer's mother, was original- 
ly written as a Piano Quintet before 
being transcribed, at Rozhdestvens- 
ky’s suggestion, for full orchestra. It 
was first heard in orchestral form in 
Moscow in 1979 As in Scriabin, im- 
ages abound: toiling chords and sud- 
den moments of stasis, richly scored. 
Throughout In Memoriam there's a 
good deal of sonic swarming, night- 
marish extrusions which are resowed 
on organ and pastoral woodwinds in 
a kind of vaguely troubled in para- 
disum. It is an involving piece, but 
the glinting, recrudcscent energy of 
(he JanaccK which followed pointed 
up a certain inertia in it, which even 
a wry Mnhlerian waltz could not en- 
tirely allay. 

The fiercely Slavonic performance 
of Janacek’s 1926 Sinfonietta was in- 
deed a highlight of tne programme. 
The work’s hendy celebration of 
new-found Czech freedom survives 
in spile of the political reversals of 
subsequent years. Optimistic without 
being fucile, it gives credibility to 
Tippett's assertion that "a culture 
never falls to pieces; it gives birth”. 
After several decades of painful de- 
liveries the Glock/Ponsonby series 
gives us a chance to sit back and 
contemplate a heritage which instinct 
tells us is fnr from spent. 

The second concert in this series has 


Family viewing 


The whip hand 


By CelinH Fox 

The Art or Radio Times 
Victorin and Albert Museum 


It would he hard to think of any 
medium less intrinsically conducive 
to artistic inspiration than the Radio 
Times. Published un cheap news- 
print, it was in the early years inevit- 
ably confined to information about 
sound broadcasting. Yet in its un- 
obtrusive way the magazine contri- 
buted in the perpetuation ul an art 
turn i which, as the competition from 
photographic half-tone grew, was be- 
coming increasingly obsolete. Radio 
Times was the last refuge of black 
and while illustration, the final rest- 
ing-place of a graphic tradition 
whose strength in this country is still 
underrated. 

The Art of Radio Times, at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum until 
February 21, and n book of the same 
title compiled by David Driver 
(252pp. BBC Publications. £15.95. 
0 563 17906 6) commemorate sixty 
years of publication. The exhibition 
starts with a small display of the 
modern stages involved in the pro- 
cess of reproduction, from a neatly 
typed official briefing document to 
(he rough and finished artwork, and 
then the flong, stereo and printed 
page. But on the evidence of the 
artists who are interviewed in the 
book, the process has not always 
been so streamlined. Most received 
their briefs on Friday and were ex- 
pected lo produce the illustration by 
Monday, working under pressure 
.over the weekend when the libraries 
which provided the main sources of 
background material were shut. 

Nor were the results always fully 
appreciated. Eric Fraser was asked 


of gratitude are extracted from the 
artists in the book. The exposure 
was enormous - at its peak in 1954, 
Radio Times sold nine million copies 
- and the payment surprisingly 
generous. Victor Reinganum consi- 
dered that the pre-war fee of three 
guineas per illustration compared 
very favourably with present-day 
rates; he was able to support a wife 
and two children fairly comfortably 
on six guineas a week. There were 
few firms like Shell and London 
Transport prepared to employ avant- 
garde artists and Radio Times was 
the only populnr magazine which 
patronized, in however limited a 
fashion, modern art. 

Nevertheless, the character ol 
Radio Times was not set by the mas- 
ters of the modern movement like 
Nash, Ne vinson and McKnight Kauf- 


fer. who were occasionally employed 
for the covers, but by those artists 
who produced marvellous designs in 
the body of the paper, week aftei 
week. Both the book and the exhibi- 
tion draw extensively on the work ol 
Eric Fraser, who has contributed to 
the magazine since 1926 and whose 
brilliant facility for pattern-making 
was used to best advantage when he 
was called upon to portray contemp- 
orary phenomena and the slightly 
chilly image of twentieth-century 
man. Victor Reinganqm moved on 
from drawing jaunty troops of art- 
deco chorus girls to the Festival-of- 
Britain promised land anticipated in 
his cover design for “Radiolympia” 
of 1949. Bob Snerriffs could pinpoint 


a radio personality with a few bold 
strokes. 

But Radio Times also supported 
artists whose individual, immediately 
recognizable style was an extension 
of older traditions. The lyrical talent 
of Ardizzone is unmistakable in both 
bustling vignettes and jolly Christmas 
covers. Leonard Rosoman was adept 
at suggesting a delicate psychological 
interplay among the characters from 
radio drama, while Robin Jacques 
made superb distillations of the clas- 
sics, extracting their essence. (Be- 
neath the title of Julius Caesar, he 
placed a prone figure, shrouded - 
except for a hand and a sandal - 
with a rumpled toga.) Bert Thomas’s 
figures were firmly of that English 
type, bred by Keene and perpetu- 
ated by Reynolds. W. H. Kermode 
owed an enormous debt to F£lix Val- 
lotton. All these men could draw 
wonderfully, surely and economically 
to create the special aura of the 
programme for the listener. 

The advent of television reduced 
the role played by illustration. Of 
the artists used by the magazine to- 
day, Peter Brookes expresses some 
regret that he did not learn to draw 
as an end in itself when he studied at 
the Central School in the 1960s. His 
cover for the book is an exercise in 
nostalgia: a Radio Times “Humour 
Number” settled on a Parker Knoll 
chair beside the family hearth, insu- 
lated from the sophistication and vul- 
garity of the outside world, offering 
an escape from the bombardment of 
too much photographic reality. 


Among this week’s contributors 


to remove a figure of Christ from 
one drawing, and when he illustrated 
articles by Maurice Lane Norcolt by 
showing the side of a building with 


just been held. The others are on 
January 15, March 3 and 22, April 21 
and May 6 and 11. 


Tho^En^lshwoman and her Ilorse 


□ mobile home from the owner of a 
pretty house near Burford. 

But in one way men Hre central to 
the Englishwoman and her horse, 


Hey wrap to some vary humble horse the whale horse business gl 
. owner$:|ndeod. The further 'down •thfe'-. women a wonderful chance' to 'sni 
! scale vou went the. nirv^r iKnu at man. Thnv u»i itniluinn L 


M.v.j ^ a.toveiy '-'wu camp, anu ir inev are luckv, 

Rusdan word far ekHibitfonism sup-* gtnduate to standjrig in the middle ol 
ported by little or no substance,? ; a. grown-up riding school and main- 
• ■ v You Cannot expect a ‘sinflldbro^ tnWl ’,8 a constant stream of bad tom- 
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t uns wjuspitupus ' omission. - j'V*'- “ muimuuuo 

namely -hten. Wb Witnessed plenty of' P^co lady. using her horse for crowd 
I df fovHng'Ch^rfidnesa^hat «id le\lina young, football 

‘ En S% t w0m6n atq: 'actually. quits' other -kinds of 

. j .cppahlo of - when there,- are no man' Evir °y? b to stop biting their nails. 


pieces of nude statuary set in the 
niches, “Back came the drawing with 
a request that I dress them in robes. 
I think of this whenever I see the 
Eric Gill sculptures on Broadcasting 
House”. Leonard Rosoman’s illustr- 
ation for Cakes and Ale was not used 
at first because It showed Rosie 
dgshabilfee, and “it was decided that 
it was a little forthright for what, 
after all, is n family magazine”. The 
BBC certainly displayed a commend- 
able zeal in commissioning quality 
work, but presumably the talents of 
Gill and Jones, Gooden and Buck- 
land- Wright were considered too 
daring to be unleashed from the con- 
fines of the private presses. 

The restrictions were, however, 
more than outweighed by the com- 
pensations, and copious expressions 


It was rich, as they say, in con- 
trasts. It brought out the true horror 
of the kind of lady who tells you 
who made her riding clothes - 
though it is by no means certain that 
she ought to be wearing Daddy’s 
hunt buttohs. On thi oth&r tfpnd 
there were some very' good .sorts 
Indeed, very cheerful and" jiappy 
notably a retired, housemaid, a kind 
of mounted Catherine- Leroux, who 
. had come to riding quite late in life. 
Her horse did not exactly look like 
patent safety,- but she had-' happily 
token more falls than’ Jon io -O’Neill 
or John Lawrence in his heyday 
without serious damhge.' 

The programme was not ^wonder- 
hilly well made. The narrator’s 


hilly well made. The narrator’s 
measured diction- jangled the nerves 
a bit, and the camera 1 ' angles were 
remark ably 1 boring with lots of 
heads, talking and otherwise, inter- 
spersed with close-ups to observe the 
clenching hands of someqne talking 
about the. loss of a very special four, 
. Footed , fnend, and. so ori. Cheap stuff 
Uiw, but what can you expect with 
the- liconce fee;, so Iqw7 ... • . 

Alta de Jfonge 


Anne Born's translation of Karen 
Blixen's Letters From Africa was 
published earlier this year. 

C. R. Boxer’s books include The 
Dutch Seaborne Empire 1600-1800, 
1965 and Angio- Dutch Wars of the 
17th Century, 1974. 

Alan Brownjohn’s most recent col- 
lection of poems, A Night in the 
Gazebo, was published earlier this 
year. 

Stefan Collini is the author of 
Liberalism and Society, 1979. 

Peteh Conrad's books include 
Romantic Opera and Literary Form, 
1977', and Imagining America, 1980. 

Kctin Crosslhy-Holland’s collect- 

GftWw ms inc,ude n ' SaiH 

Alex De Jonqe is the author of 
Dostoevsky and the Age of Intensity, 

Vicki Feaver's collection of poeitis 
Close Relatives was published earlier 
this year. 

Kate Flint is a lecturer in English at 
the University of Bristol. 

Roy Foster's Lord Randolph Chur- 
chill: A Political Life was published 
earlier this year. 

Cbuna Fox is Curator of Pictures, 
Prints and Drawings at the Museum 
of London. 

Richard Grenier is fiftu critic of 
Commentary. ■ 

Hugh Haughton is a lecturer in 
.English at. the University of York, 

Tony; Harrison's new collection of 
poems Continuous will -be reviewed 
shortly in the TLS. 

Peter Holland's The Ornament of 
Action: Text and Performance in 
Restoration Comedy Was published in 

Peter Kbmp's critical study H. G. 
Wells and the Culminatitig Ape will 
be published next year. 

■ J- P- KenVon | s professor 1 of Modern 
History at the University of. St 
Andrew. His hooks include Revolu- 

tnd Pr ml leS ' l977 ’ 9nd Smn En S‘ 


J. Mor daunt Crook's most recent 
book William Burges and the High 
Victorian Dream was published earl- 
ier this year. 

Janet Morgan is the editor of 
Richard Crossman’s Diaries of a 
Cabinet Minister, 1976-77, and The 
Backbench Diaries of Richard Cross- 
man, 1981. 

Andrew Motion’s Iona poem Inde- 
pendence is published this week. 

David Nokes is n lecturer in English 
at King’s College, London. 

Garry O’Connor’s most recent book 
is The Pursuit of Perfection : A Life 
of Maggie Teyte, 1980. His biography 
of Ralph Richardson will be pub- 
lished next year. 

Richard Osborne Is a contributor to 
The Dictionary of Composers, 1977, 
and Opera on Record, 1979. 

Anthony Quinton is President of 
Trinity College, Oxford. His books 
Include The Politics of Imperfection, 
1978, and Francis Bacon, 1980. 

Norman Shrapnel’s A view of the 
Thames was published in 1977. 

Frances Spalding’s biography of * 
Roger Fry was published last year. - 

Randolph Stow’s novels include 
Visitants, 1980. 

Thomas Sutcliffe is a producer for 
BBC Radio. • • f : , 

Christopher Thorne is Professor of 
Internationa] Relations at the UnJ-.. 
verslly of Sussex. His books include 
The United States, Britain and the 
War Against Japan 1941-1945 , 1978i 

I 

E, S. Turner’s most recent book is 
Dear Old Blighty, 1980. ■ 

Stanley Wells is General Editor of 
the Oxford Shakespeare. 

Robert Wistrich is currently a Fel- 
low of the Institute of Advanced 
-Studies, Jerusalem. His Who's Who 
in Nazi Germany will be published in 
the spring. 
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Covering 

Islam’ 


Sir, - One may understand 
Edward W. Said's wounded feelings 
(Letters, November 27). A man 
charged with responsibility for guid- 
ing the studies of others must be 
uncomfortable when his methods are 
shown to be unscliolarly. And that 
demonstration is unaffected by the 
bluster, the abuse, and the misrepre- 
sentations with which he endeavours 
to confuse the issue in his letter. 

As Professor Said recognizes, de- 
spite his references to triviaiization, 
the heart of the matter is the two 
examples which I gave in my review 
of Covering Islam (October 9) of his 
unscholarly methods. The first exam- 
ple concerned an article by Professor 
Edmund Bosworth. fit my review 1 
stated that Said saw the article in the 
Los Angeles Times of December 12, 
1979, and that it was first published 
in Newsdav on December 2, 1979. 
Although fie never states that there 


arc two articles Said is very likely to 
have left your readers with the im- 
pression that such is the case and 
that he has based his comments on 
one of them and that I based my 
criticism on the other. As it happens, 
before I wrote the review I ascer- 
tained from Bosworth that he had 
written one article only. Unless Said 
intends to claim that the editor of 
the Los Angeles Times is responsible 
for the publication of another article 
under Bosworth’s name without the 
knowledge of the alleged author, we 
are talking about the same article. I 
have manufactured no evidence and 
falsified nothing; nor indeed, as Said 
well knows, was there ever any ques- 
tion that I had done so. Said's bolt- 
ing-hole is firmly dosed against him. 

The most significant feature of 
Said’s comment on the Bosworth 
episode in his letter is that, although 
he gives twice as many words to it as 
I did in my review and three times as 
many as he did in Covering Islam, he 
never attempts to justify nis original 
statement which ( quoted ana of 
which I complained that it consti- 
tuted misrepresentation of Bos- 
worth's article. Readers will reason- 
ably draw the condusion that his 
silence indicates that he has no 
answer to my complaint. 

The second example of Said’s de- 
fective methods which [ gave- in my 
review concerned an editorial by 
Ernest Conine in the Los Angeles 
Times of December 10, 1979. Said 
does not attempt to deny that what 
Conine wrote was quite different 
from what Said claimed Conine - 
meant but argues that his version is a 
legitimate interpretation of Conine's 
editorial. Since no other evidence of 
Conine’s views Is cited, Said’s con- 
tention rests primarily upon what 
may be called the internal logic of 
tne article. Said writes in his letter: 
If Islam is underdeveloped and if 
the Revolution was ‘a widespread 
revolt against the unsettling influ- 
ences’ of Westernization, then it 
jnust be that in their Islamic hearts 
banians were more offended by spe- 
cifically anti-lslamic acts like depriv- 
ing holy men' of their subsidies than 
commonplace, not specifically Isla- 
mic, offences like torture." Leaving 
aside the odd view of Islamic values 


“ulty; the conclusion does not fol- 
low from the propositions. Said hints 
« a second fine of evidence about 
'-ojdne’s meaning, namely “the pre- 
vail^ context in the United States”. 
nut ,this context can be no more than 
we sum of what Conine and others 
have written - in other words the 
argument is circular. Also it cannot 
war upon the specific point in dis- 


■iff p - , — i nuviini «vw iiyiiuig. 

“ Mmine had wished to say that 
W“f were less troubled by tor- 
by insults to their “holy 
“ no reason all wl, y 
difL °? !d not have done so. That he 
Is good reason for 
inking that he did not intend to do 
• "i Onb wishes to deny this 


straightforward interpretation one 
must have very much better reasons 
than Said has. l-lis so-called inter- 
pretation is pure misrepresentation. 

M. E. YAPP. 

7 Woodstock Road North, St 
Albans, Hertfordshire. 

‘The Shogun 
Inheritance’ 

Sir, - I am very grateful for the 
generous review Louis Allen gave to 
the Shogun Inheritance by Michael 
Macintyre in your issue of October 
30. 

Would you permit me, however, 
to make one important point so as to 
avoid any misunderstanding? Al- 
though this book is directly related 
to a BBC Television series of the 
same name, in fact the author of the 
book, Michael Macintyre, took all 
the photographs specifically for the 
book - not one of them is a still 
from the television series and 1 re- 
gret that Dr Allen was under this 
impression. 

ROBIN BAIRD-SMITH. 

Collins Publishers, 14 St James's 
Place, London SW1A IPS. 

Goethe 

Anniversary 

Sir, - It may be of interest to 
some of your readers to know that in 
commemoration of the one-hundred- 
and-fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Goethe, the English Goethe Soci- 
ety is in 1982 offering a prize of £100 
for the best translation into English 
verse of three ,of his poems; the 
judges will be D. J. Enright, Michael 
Hamburger, and B. A. Rowley. 
Those who wish to receive hill de- 
tails and rules of the competition 
should send a stamped addressed 
envelope to me as Honorary Secret- 
ary of the Society. 

F. M. FOWLER. 

Department of German, Queen 
Mary College, Mile End Road, Lon- 
don El. 

Children and 
Reading 

Sir, - Gareth B. Matthews’s in- 
teresting and suggestive article in 
your Children's Books supplement 
'‘Learning to dwell in possibility” 
(November 20) calls for some com- 
ment. 

He is somewhat critical of Jean 
Piaget, but what Piaget was con- 
cerned with in his early work was to 
show that tbe child's world is an 
animistic and magical world - a 
world that even the adult writer of 
children’s stories and poems is not 
always able to penetrate. I get the 
Impression that Matthews . believes 
the child’s world is more like that of 
the adult. This .comes out In his use 
of the philosophical notion of a 
propositional altitude to explain the 
child's approach to imaginative liter- 
ature; ana in his belief that learning 
how to move about attitudes to 
propositions. Is learning how to 
dwell in possibility. 

The whole concept of a proposi- 
tional attitude is an abstract reflec- 
tive one. Bertrand Russell who Intro- 
duced this notion defined it as “be- 
lieving, desiring, doubting, etc, that 
so-and-so is the case” {An Enquiry 
Into Meaning and Truth, 1940, p 21). 
But the young child's approach to 
imaginative literature is often highly 
unreflective. In the more magical 
world of the child, there may be 
nothing incongruous in the statement - 
“the cow jumped over the moon”. In 
any case he may be unable to draw a 
sharp distinction between the ficti- 
tious and the real. 

As Matthews fully 1 realize*, . the 
child's appreciation of a story does 
not merely depend upon bis taking 
up the correct propositioqal atti- 
tudes, but also in assigning appropri- 
ate meanings to it. And., these will 


vary in accordance with ihc child's 
past experiences. Lewis Carroll in 
Alice in Wonderland gave his words 
a meaning which tlu- child is unable 
to give, being unacquainted with rel- 
ativity theory and the logical para- 
doxes. Similarly a child reading Gul- 
liver's Travels will not usually lake it 
for what it is, a savage satire on the 
social and political conditions of 
Swift’s day. 

Dwelling reflectively on his alti- 
tudes towards persons, places and 


things will not necessarily enable a 
child to appreciate better a story or a 
poem. This will largely depend on 


the framework of interpretation, 
often unconscious, which he brings 


to his reading. 


WOLFE MAYS. 


Institute of Advanced Studies, 
Manchester Polytechnic, All Saints, 
Manchester M15 6BH. 

‘The Monstrous 
Races’ 


To all American readers 
and subscribers 

If yoii have any difficulties con- 
cerning your subscription to or the 
distribution of tbe TLS jn the Un- 
ited Stalest ; please get In . touch 
with. Ms Nora Niego at Times 
Newspapers of Great Britain Inc, 
201 East 42nd Street. New York 
10017, telephone $12) 986 9230. 
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Sir, - T. A. Shippey's notice of John 
Block Friedman , The Monstrous 
Races in Medieval Art and Thought 
(November 13) invites the thought that 
the descriptions and depictions of 
strange creatures of the western tradi- 
tion may bear comparison with some of 
those that have emerged outside 
Europe. 

In the Shan-hai chine (Gassic of the 
Mountains and the Lakes), whose 
parts date from the fourth century 
BCE to the fourth century of the 
present era, we possess a descriptive 
text of holy mountains and sites and the 
strange creatures and divine spirits that 
may be encountered there. It has been 
suggested that the text originated as a 
set of captions to paintings of the sites 
and their features. Whether or not this 
theory may be accepted, editions of the 
work have included illustrations from 
at least the seventeenth century. These 
. are based on the text itself and have 
been reproduced by Chinese printing 
houses at frequent intervals, most 
recently in 1980. They include a crea- 
ture that may be compared with the 
Blemmyae that you show, and there 
are other examples, such as pygmies, 
which Pliny might have recognized. 
Some of these illustrations have been 
reproduced in John A. Goodall, 
Heaven and Earth: 120 album leaves 
from a Ming Encyclopedia (London: 
Lund Humphries, 1979). By contrast 
with the treatment of these strange 
creatures in the medieval tradition of 
Europe, questions of a theological 
nature did not arise from this aspect-of 
Chinese mythology. 

MICHAEL LOEWE. 

University of Cambridge. Faculty of 
Oriental Studies, Sidgwick Avenue, 
Cambridge. 

The Ethics of 
Abortion 

Sir, - If Martin W. Helgesen is as 
well read in the literature on the 
abortion issue as he claims, to be 
(Letters, November 20); it ft surpris- 
ing that he has not learnt more from 
it. He still appears to believe that 
the central question In this issue is 
whether fetuses are human. The in- 
adequacies of this construction of the 
problem had been exposed by others 
sufficiently often that I felt ft neces- 
sary only to rehearse them briefly in 
Abortion and Moral Theory. 

In the only, morally neutral sense 
of “human" an individual Is :human 
just in case It is a member of homo 
sapiens. Though It Is still a nice qu?s- 
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This strange creature forms one of the illustrations to an edition 
Chinese classic, the Shan-hai ching, referred to in Michael Loewe 


nge cr 
classic, 


of the 
’s letter 


on this page. 


lion when we should date the begin- 
ning of a new member of the spe- 
cies, the abortions which are morally 
most controversial are of fetuses 
which are plainly human in this 
sense. To think that this biological 
fact determines the moral status of 
fetuses is on a par with thinking that 
the (equally plain) biological fact 


one, but Helgesen would have saved 
himself from this mistake, ns well as 
from the others he committed, if he 
had bothered to read my book be- 
fore attacking its contentions by criti- 
cizing Peter Singer’s review of it. 

L. W. SUMNER. 

4 Southmoor Road, Oxford, 


that other animals nre not human 
determines their moral status. H the 
literature in this area has yielded to 
date any clear conclusions, one of 
them is that species- membership is 
not in itself a morally relevant char- 
acteristic. ■ 

The central question in the abor- 
tion issue is not whether fetuses arc 
human but whether all human 
beings, including fetuses, have the 
same moral status. This is an ex- 


tremely difficult question to which [ 
devoted much of the argument of my 
book. An affirmative answer to ft 
cannot simply be assumed, nor is it 
established by rhetorical dismissal of 
the opposing position as “a highly 


conjectural and dangerous philo- 
sophical view”. The position which I 
defended Is admittedly philosophical, 
but so is every position on this issue 
- it is a philosophical issue. It can be 
considered dangerous to beings with 
moral. standing only If one begs the 
-central question by assuming that all 
fetuses nave such standing. It is not 
conjectural if that means that it is 
unsupported by argument. If 
Helgesen believes that tne position is 
mistaken he might consider favour- 
ing us with some reasons for 
agreeing with him; . ; 

Helgesen also contends that pro- 
aboFtfonists must -bear the burden of 
showing that (same or .all) fetuses 
lack moral standing, since otherwise 
permitting abortion would be tolera- 
tion of homicide. It is equally plausi- 
ble to argue that antf-aborbonists 
must, bear the burden .of showing 
that (some or all) fetuses have moral 
standing, since otherwise forbidding 

- abortion would be interference In the 
autonomy of women. . The wiser 
course Is to reject both arguments 
and to relegate talk of the burden of 
proof to the law courts where- it is 

, more at home. Id the abortion de- 
bate the Initial presumption favours 

- neither side. 

Finally, Helgesen takes issue with 
my. observation that the fetus is para- 
*Siuc upori lts mother. A parasite is 
‘■an organism that lives on or 1 In 
another and draws its nourishment 
therefrom! 1 ( Stedrrtbn's Medical Dic- 
tionary). The parasite oepd not be of 
■ a different 'specie* from the host. 
Thus "in ; the ' technical ■ sense” : the 
fetus is related to . the mother as 
parasite tq hb^t.. The point is a small 


‘The Terror 
Network’ 

Sir, - According to Jiilian Becker's 
review of October 23, Claire Ster- 
ling's book The Terror Network 
asserts that my father was a “fascist- 
turned-communist’'. This is ridicu- 
lous as well as offensive. In 1940' lie 
was a boy of fourteen, and as soon 
as he was old enough be joined up 
as a soldier in the Italian army under 
the Allied Forces. That was in 1944. 
So much for the “ample evidence” 
with which the author supports her 
case. , 

CARLO FITZGERALD 
FELTRINELLL 

Via Andegari 6, 1-20121 Milan. 

A George Eliot 
Manuscript 

Sir, - My publication under, the 
title “A New George Eliot Manu- 
script” in George Eliot: Centenary 
Essays . and an Unpublished Frag- 
ment, edited by A. Smith (London; 
Vision Press, 1980), pp 9-20, has 
drawn the MS to the attention of Mr 
P. J. Croft, Fellow and Librarian of 
King's College, Cambridge, who has 
pointed out that comparison with 
autograph letters 'by John Walter 
Cross m the British library (Add 
MSS 54338 and 58436) shows that, 
the first page is in Cross's hand. 

The. fifteen lines on p 9 of the MS 
are in a hand which remains to be 
identified. 

. The following mis -readings In the 
printed text of this paragraph need 
correcting: 

“he was brash enough to raise the 
oaken panelling of his pew" should 
read: 11 he was weak enough to raise 
the oaken panelling of his pew”; .- 

and “& he had not *five Inch’ from 
his own deed” should read: M &. he 
had not. ‘gone back* from his own 
deed".: ; 

.. WILLIAM BAKER, : 

Pitzer College, Claremont, Califor- 
nia 91711. .. : 
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Cock-and-bull storytelling in hell 


By Viilen tint? 
Cunningham 

KlMiKKl SOKlIKN 1 1 NO: 

Ciysi:il Vision 

2K9pn. Berkeley. C \ilift irni.i: S14.5U 
n Hi»547 l M3 3 ‘ 


** iillurrl Surrciilinn, best known in 
iliis country fur his Mulligan Slew 
|I979j, is oik: nf the great literary 
confectioners of our lime. Mis fiction 
h.is a Luloss.il. engulfing appetite for 
die oils, the hits. die fragments, the 
gnbhets nf other men’s hooks, other 
people's stylus. Snrroniinn gulps 
them down, gobble-. them tip, stirs 
them about in exuberantly lieli 
slews. Ife likes to think of Moiy- 
lelling as the production of cdihilia. 

1 1 is Mulligan Slew turns into what lie 
calls an ’‘Arab Stew”, a ‘Tairayo”. 
Farrago: “a. I.. farrago mixed foddet 
for eallle, lie nee fig. a medley. con- 
fiised mixture. (. fan-, jar spell, 
ttirn”. So spelling c< pi a I s far-fc telling 
equals the preparation of eitlahlu 
In 'lull pole lies'.’ No wonder file 

llrnnk jynik-s who people Sorrenti- 
iin’s ('rystai Vision hang around the 
local sweetshop (or neighbourhood 
candy store), fondling its soda- 
fountain, stuffing themselves with 
lemon pie and Milky Way. with pep- 
si and vanilla malted. The way aenwl 
Big Duck feels his pimples on 
cliotcic bars is one of the novel’s 
liveliest motifs. So are the appear- 
ances of the luiiMuaii, whose mer- 
chandise puts life even into old 
metaphors. If these people go bana- 
nas tliey'JI do it mouths chockahlock 
with actual bananas. Or. for that 
matter, do it tanked no on cocktails, 
those compound drinks, sweet and 


j’leii.iilinc. one-aml-ii-lialf •unices 
in ilk, fiiiu-and-a-lialf nunces I. oil' Ion 
dry gin. dash of bittuis. Shake well 
with cracked icc ami strain into ruck- 
_ tail glav.. Gaulish with a fresh struw- 
- berry". declare’. the Maeieian. "Bin 
it’s iiiadu out of uiri and cherry 
syrup", ripostes It it lire . "Anil while 
creme «le men the. And it’s over ice. 

■ And in an Okl-Fiisliinned class!" 

Disagreement i.s normal here.iLnuts. 
“ .Si irre ni ti mi's peo|ile art- a contentious 
ii lot. Hide’s no arguing, though, ab- 
v out the ingredients of Surrcntino’s 
own | ui itchy brew. 

1 Mulligan Stew was dedicated ‘‘to 
[ the memory of Brian O’Nnlan - his 
•' virtue hiltirim". And Crystal Vision 


sticky, ant lo the vicinity of » sweet- 
shop and liquid variants on the drier 
husks of which farm goes are com- 


posed. Crystal Vision opens with the 
novel’s Magician naming a cocktail 
C'l will call this drink the Flowers of 
Summer”). 

Whitt ‘‘Flowers of Summer” is 
made of, and how it is made, are 
instantly disputed. “One-half ounce 


keens up the tribute m the Anglu- 
lii-di won I-iiki tigering giants, Joyce 
and Becked and Maim ( »’Bik-ii,"bv 
deftly and coin in uni ly alluding r< • 
their work. We’re iuviicd to imagine 
Little Mickey as ho i mis away trout 
Imuic now his mum has taken up 
with San l o Tticcin the lifelong cine- 
ma usher, “in a cunt from the .Salva- 
tion At my that must have been 
made to til E'inn Maitaml”. Finn 
Hall comes from the same sort of At 
Swim- t'wo-ltirds ambience - and 
Finn doubtless lias much to do with 
all those Scandinavians Si Trent ino’s 
text goes in fur. The candy-store 
diaifole aie only a sappier version 
of a Flimn O’Brien chorus or the 
group Joyce assembled on “Ivy Day 
in the Committee Room”. The Arab 
comes from Ar.iby via Joyce. Curtin, 
the thinker whose every opining is 
imbrued with Si Anselm and wliat 
he’s gleaned from education at St 
Anselm’s and from perusing The 
Uaitinwia Catechism, dearly hasn’t 
been sluggish with Atjuinas and A 
Portrait either. Nor have his chums 
Doc Friday and Richie, who applaud 
their touching up of Little Mickey’s 
escapades with cries of “Wholeness! 
Harmony!”. “And a touch of 
radiance”. “James who?", asks Irish 
Billy, grudging towards Doc Friday’s 
defence of a piece of the Arab’s 
high-fa lutin’ narrative (“Repairs"? 
“It was good enough for James 


Joyce”). But no one believes Irish 
Billy doesn't know: least of all Lizzie 
Miilvancy, whose “laughter chimes 


among the eases of empty Coke bot- 


tle s". Jr Mi Billy’:, veiy existence de- 
pends "ii wli.it ttas giti'il enough for 
J .lilies Joyce. 

I he most obvious inherited sign of 
Irishry among these Brooklyn- Irish is 
then palaver, their continual talk, 
their inability to stop telling stories. 
Stories pack Crystal Vision: each of 
its chapters encloses a narrative, a 
fiction, a dream, obsession or fan- 
tasy. “I’ll make it up". Pepper de- 
clares, and so do all the others. 
"Let's just .say", “Let’s assume". 
“It’s a story". The Magician is a 
suspicious li'irker. but he also pres- 
ides. high on his throne nf state the 
Kites it about with him as a prop), 
over the magic business of story- 
telling. Stories - whether fair story 
(Billy), or ferry story (Johnny 
News), they're all fairy stories - they 
vim magic almost .my thing into exist- 
ence. By dint of story-telling Little 
Mickey can be in Sun Francisco or 
Pittsburgh. Thelma Kniliccwic/ can 
tin n into Taunt Cmsse, she can he 
kepi woman or pricey fashion editor, 
just as narrators ehno.se. Giorgio 
niickje’s horses all romp home win- 
ners in the tales that clustei about 
lii in. Dressed up ns u cop, wielding 
his home-made night-stick, under- 
sized, alcoholic, idiotic Jiniiuv Fin- 
ney enjoys a certain cop-huoJ. And 
popsiele slicks flower, and a carousel 
ride is true bliss, ami Big Duck en- 
joys Dolores nmidst the purplcst nf 
prose mill exploding fi rewords out of 
Ulysses (cuuilesy of the Magician: 
“Gnddninnest silliest thing f ever 
did", complains his agent Pepper, 
lighting the blue touch j wiper and 
standing well clear or Duck’s 
orgnsms). "Daydreaming Plus” is 
Sorreiitino’s label for this piece of 
fiction built out of precedent fictions. 

At about this point, though, Sor- 
rentino ceases in be the altogether 
hilarious figure of his blurb-writers’ 
own stories. For delight ful and 
necessary as story-telling is shown to 
be - it helps you, according to Doe 
Friday, not just to remember but to 
improve the past; like the movies it 
provides agreeable glosses on experi- 
ence - it Is also a messy art, wnose 
supple dexterities can easily turn into 
irksome unreliabilities, and whose 
glossings are frequently akin to mere 


A change in the premises 


By Peter Kemp 

CHRISTOPHER EVANS: 
The Insider 

215pp. Faber. £6.95. 
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The Insider owes a lot to The Outsid- 
er. Like Mettrsntilt in Camus's nuvel, 
the protagonist of Christopher 
Evans’s bnok has n “sense of other- 
ness ... from the rest of the human 
race”. He needs "lo pretend to be u 
normal human being , has “resolved 
to detach himseir as much as possible 
from human contact”, and finds soc- 
ial life largely a matter of “bizarre 
manifestations". Like Meursault, he 
seems happiest when quietly soaking 
in the sunshine. 

There is, however, a crucial differ- 
ence. Whereas Meursault is emo- 
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tionally displaced, Evuns’s central 
figure has been more spectacularly 
disorientated. He is, it appears, an 
extra-terrestrial being, only able to 
survive - after his craft has crashed 
to earth - by occupying human 
bodies which he leaves when they 
arc on the point of death. 

A sort of ectoplasmic tape-worm, 
he spends much of his time ruminat- 
ing glumly on the crazy viciousness 
ot the species which surrounds him. 
After his first bout of body-snatching 
- during “the madness that was noxv 
known as the Second World War" - 
he hos steered his involuntary host 
into the reclusive life of a solitary 
writer. But, with the onset of a car- 
diac arrest , he realizes these desir- 
ably detached living-quarters are 
condemned, and hurriedly transfers 
himself Into another human being. 

The move proves unsettling. 
Marsh, the alien's new pied-d-terre, 
is a gregarious family man. Because 
of this, the extra-terrestrial becomes 
more involved with life. Although 
“The essential core of his being ex- 
isted discrete from the physical 
organism which it inhabited”, he 
finds that his new habitat is altering 
his view of things. 

Disturbingly, he is made awaie of 
n marked change in his premises. 
Instead of glorying in his remoteness 
from humanity, he starts to deplore 
it. Marsh's personality, fighting to 
re-Bssert itself , treats the invader and 
his assumptions as a psychotic state 
to be overcome. Anti eventually, a 
reformed character seized with guilt 
about the way he has lived off peo- 
ple, the extra-terrestrial makes 
amends. He decides, when Marsh is 
killed, to go down with the ship 
instead of leaping for another human 
berth. 

The fracas in which the alien ex- 


S ires arises from another of the 
ook’s preoccupations: the ugly de- 
terioration of British society in the 
near future. Evans's vision of what is 
to come shows ever more horren- 
dous unemployment, decayed and 
dangerous cities. 

But his main stress falls on a sharp 
increase in racial harassment and a 
corresponding rise in fascist politics. 
You'd expect an extreme instance of 
the alien, like the hero of this novel, 
to be keenly aware of the plight of 
the immigrant, besides being pecu- 
liarly sensitive to charges of parasit- 
ism. But in any case, as Marsh’s wife 
is an Indian, he finds himself directly 
embroiled with brutal bigots. Aban- 
doning the isolationist disgust with 
which lie has earlier viewed human 
viciousness, he tries to combat it. 
Physically, he is defented. But 
morally, the book suggests, he is a 
victor: fully naturalized al last, he 
has given the ultimate acknowledg- 
ment of his humanity by his accept- 
ance of his own mortality". 

As if to compensate for the fact 
that its subject is out of this world. 
The Insider's style is very , down to 
earth. It opts for grey prdds rather 
than more vivid presentation: “Paul 
had several amusing anecdotes to 
tell, and the atmosphere quickly 
lightened .... Paul continued in a 
similar vein over dinner, drawing 
from his apparently limitless fund o? 
stones a scries of amusing and 
cautionary tales". Similarly, the 
novels characterization can seem 
flatly schematic: Evnns isn’t nearly 
so adroit at getting inside his charac- 
ters as his protagonist is. Still, his 
book, with its cunning variants on 
he vampire formula, is tautly plot- 
ted; its narrative pace is fast, and 
there 8 plenty of suspense in these 
surprising pages. 


gln/ing., <»r lies. In fact Si .mm inn's 
nmi-M'ip sinry-tdletx confuse and 
betray ilicir hearers as often ;is they 
please nr excite them. 

The saga Professor Knoha is writ- 
ing never gets finished; the chapter 
he reads aloud breaks oft at the nest 
lumiieni. Kcmba ip extremely indirect 
in his telling: *.«.■ are the others in 
theirs - unable to chun.se between 
Palm Sunday ur Easter Sunday for 
the time of an action, or to decide 
which section of the park was (lie 
selling fur the Norwegians' homage 
to Leif Erikson, ‘‘close but not too 
close’ tu the truth, dealing ulwnys in 
the “cloudy plot of life”. Stories are 
only acclaimed as "true", “precise”, 
“pellucid", "crystal clear 1 ' when 
they've been nraic of those things. 
/1/vrtiiic is one of die Arab's 
favourite vocables; his, and our, 
arcana are just too frequently not 
(his word again) lucidified. The Ro- 
man t.'lef (the Drummer's plimse) 
keeps refusing m do its turn. 

All of which fuels the grouses of 
the attendant listeners. Everyone 
wants In believe his own stories at 
the same time as doubting everybody 
vise's. Scorn seeps into every re- 
sponse. “Goddam dumb story", they 
shunt, “A pile of bullshit", “Bull! 
Shill," "Arab asshole", “you and 
your stories", "out of the mouths of 
bullshit artistes", "the way this god- 
dam guy tells a story". They’re ruth- 
lessly dismissive of acquired styles: 
“Kipiingesque", they’ll jeer. Or, “do 
1 need a crash course in vivid Inn- 

S e? Purple prose? Flimsy 
cs?". Their grounds for ccnri- 
plniul are, of course, ns shifty as 
anything. Their commund of critical 
vocabulary is decidedly imperfect. 
Nobody seems to know for certain 
what metaphor, simile, symbolical or 
analogical actually means. “Tropism” 
pops up in a context of cultivated 
hedge-work: "aviary?" "tropism?" 
“tropiary?" Do they seek an objec- 
tive correlative, or is it an "object of 
correlation” they're after? And as 
for phallic symbols, swords, fire- 
works, fence-posts: they clash about 
clumsily, and with leering invitations 
to the unwary, all over the place. 

Bad listeners, awful readers and 
half-educated critics they certainly all 
are. But we're led to believe 'thnt 
their discontents over fiction- 
mongering really mean something. 
They make life hellish for their 
story-telling friends, but then they do 
keep glimpsing and revealing how 


Brooklyn, and by extension Amer- 
ica, verge on the hellish. Old Mrs 
Elkstrom, evicted, dies in the 
oppressive heat of August. Willie 
Wcpner, famous for a childhood full 
“on a picket fence outside his house” 
where he “got one up the gool”, is 
“dying of love” for Berta and Isabel 
who prefer drooling over film-star 
pics. Beckettishly, the Magician lists 
the vast reckoning of ills, the can- 
cers, coronaries, septicemias, cirrh- 
oses, occlusions, bleedings, and sun- 
dry self-inflicted damages that the 
cast will eventually die of. The Arab 
glooms about the “human Fiasco", 
the "mammoth fardel of misery", 
none of which the stories and dreams 
are managing entirely to sweeten. 

. All the novel's sweets, so much 
kiddy-food, are greeted with cries of 
“crap and garbage” - especially 
when Richie lists just what vitamin- 
free junk turns Big Duck on. But 
these narrating sweet-guzzlers need 
their sugary fixes, their candies, 
cocktails and candy-store dreams, to 
help ward off the bitter-sweets and 
ttm just plain bitters of New York 
(Gene Phillips of the opening page 
even works for “the famed Angos- 
tura-Wupperman Corp”). For their 
city is an inferno, a hard place, full 
of pains and paining odd-bails, a 
gruesome zone of the "American 
rreakiana” that Kooba writes about 
in Ins book The Curse, a hell that 
may only be bearable if it is glozed 
over in childish fancies, bookish 
tosh pastoralia, "gossamer bullshit”, 
the bueolicaP scenes that Doc Fri- 
day relishes, the sorts of illusion that 
hayseeds and rubes, the “pastoral 
masses' are delighted and tricked 
by in the circus tents which Cookie 
La Nord debunks. “My God! Had 
Willa Cal her lived!" says Billy in 
disgust, for he loves romancing, “and 
hides lus eyes with his hands . 


"Td 1 us gorget ms lies’ ; but | rish 
Billy s glorious illusions are usually 
only feeble Mop-gaps against the 
illusion men is that will in the end 
infiltrate even the Joyccnu splen- 
Lours of Araby. Our narrators' 
dreams keep proving false, or de- 
liberately arranged to deceive their 
intci ureters. The Luscious women 
that haunt those dreams have a sad 
way nf degenerating swiftly into the 
likes of Bony Ruth and Cookie 
(known locally as LaGash). un- 
wholesome I y deterrent. Georgie 
Hucklc, the gambler, sits in a car Tot 
telling aloud the lust-inducing attri- 
butes of Bony Ruth. Joyeie LiituJe, 
Lizzie Mulvaney, Cookie LaGash 
herself, egged on by the Magician to 
believe he can magic these ladies to 
him. He’s deluded, naturally, all the 
onlookers agree: a "gap”, a “suck- 
er”, a “moronic fish”, "our loco ami- 
go. the hopeless Hucklc". 

And thus the novel rounds on it- 
self. sparking with derision for what 
it does best, for its own endless skill 
in the making up and cobbling 
together of stories. The Magician, 
spurned throughout as (lie neigh- 
bourhood dafty (“do we need him?") 
ends up demonstrating the untrust- 
wort hincss of his own playfulness. 
And so the Magician's narrative 
world declares itselt to be, in fact, a 
limbo, an inescapable First Circle 
(the novel takes an epigraph from 
the fourth Canto of Dante's Infer- 
no), in which stories will go on end- 
lessly, unresolved, resolving nothing, 
in a compulsive Thousana-and-One 
dark nights of the urbanized soul, an 
unremitting “effort of the will", a 
“Magic Rainbow” with only a gin- 
sodden illusion at the end of it. 
Araby on this showing is worse than 
blunted expectations, it’s a hell of 
styles nnd echoes of styles, a cauche- 
mar of "twisty words* in which the 
Arab can’t ever quite get his vast 
vocabulary to come out straight. 
Crystal Vision impresses finally for 
daunting even its own zests on the 
horrifying prospect of nothing hap- 
pening but make-believe, “ft's just a 
story. No beautiful woman. Nobody. 
No body." 

At one point the Arab wonders 
whether the shapeless tumble of his 
friends' stories isn’t “the sign of what 
may be named insanity”. And the 
novel ends accusingly - not to say 
self-accusingly - with a wash of iro- 
nic enthusiasm for the colours of the 
Americnn flag and the shapes of 
American dreaming. Enthusiasm 
especially over the Arab’s scheme 
for a box-office smash-hit on the 
subject of the American way: a 
movie about a self-mnde millionaire, 
love, and self-sacrifice, which will 
also be about terminal illness, about 
becoming nastily ugly, growing old, 
and being mad. Story-telling, ifs im- 
plied, may be the only way, the only 
gloss we're going to get - and how 
appealingly Crystal Vision practices 
the high arts of narrative - but it 
may not prove a sane, or even really 
consoling way out of the hells Sor- 
rentino so vividly plants us in. 


William Godwin as Novelist by B. J- 
Tysdahl (205pp. The Athlone Press. 
£15; paperback, £5.95. 0 485 1 1223 X) 
is the first full-length study of Godwin's 
novels. An anarchist and philosopher, 
the author of Political Justice, husband 
of Mary Wollstonecraft and father-in- 
law to Shelley, Godwin is now achiev- 

„ u-.. in the 


University of Oslo, relates Godwin s 
discursive writings to his fiction and 
shows that, although the novels “throw 
valuable light on the philosophical 
writings, they also stand as an achieve- 
ment in their own right”. After ms 
Introduction and a chapter on “Early 
Writings", TVsdahl goes on to discuss 
“ Caleb . Williams: A Question of 
Genres”; ” St Leon : Recalcitrant 

Gothicism”; “ Fleetwood : Sentimental- 
ity in a New Key”; “ Mandevllle : His- 
tory and Madness” and “A Tottering 
King: Cloudesley and DeloraUte’ . Fol- 
lowing the Conclusion there is a chap- 
ter on Godwin's first novel, Dainon 
and Delia, and a frill bibliography. 
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The politics of rescue 
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One "f the most imuic dimensions nf 
the Jewish catastrophe in the Second 
World War revealed by recent litera- 
ture on the subject is the terrible 
imbalance between the destructive 
:md constructive forces that were at 
work. On the one side there was the 
absolute Nazi com mi l in cut to 

"liquidating" European Jewry which 
began to be implemented in the sum- 
mer of 1941; on the oilier side iliac 
was no commitment to saving them 
even when the realities of the “Final 
Solution” had been accepted in Lon- 
dun and Washington and the Allied 
|)(vl.'u.iii"ii uf December 17, 1942. 
denounced “this bestial policy ol 
u ild- him Hied extermination”. For 
Hitler the “war against the Jews” 
was central in his policy and entile 
strategy, for his was a demonic strug- 
gle against the manipulators who 
stood behind the Augln-Amcricnu- 
iiolshcvik alliance und the icul vic- 
tory for him lay in the destruction of 
the "Jewish wurld-enciiiy”. The re- 
fusal of the Allies to come to terms 
with him, the waging of total war 
against Nazi Germany was inter- 
preted by Hitler as a further proof of 
“Jewish domination”, thereby adding 
another nail in the coffin of the 
hapless Jews under German rule. 

For the Allies, oil the other hand, 
the “Jewish question" always figured 
low on their scale of priorities und 
played no part in their military- 
political strategy. Publicity about trie 
muss- murder of Jews seemed un- 
desirable in iy42-43 and appeals to 
help the victims were generally dis- 
missed as harmful to the war effort. 
Pragmatic Allied logic geared tu 
slopping (he German war- machine in 
its bid foi global domination was 
poles apart trom the paranoid uni- 
verse nf Nazi totalitarianism in which 
“the Jew” wns the master-key to 
international politics. Besides, there 
were political reasons for the Allied 
inclination to play down the Holo- 
caust, reasons which have hecu ex- 
amined in Important earlier works by 
Henry Fe ingold, Bernard Wasser- 
stcin, Walter Laqucur and others. 
British and American officials be- 
lieved that the news uf the Gcrnuiii 
mass-murders was likely to exacer- 
bate antisemitism in (he West, lhut it 
would undermine domestic national 
cohesion as well as resistance to the 
Nazis in occupied Europe, that it 
might not be believed and, even if it 
were, it would engender pressures 
f escuc efforts which might be 
politically embarrassing. 

For the British there was also the 
stumbling-block of the Palestine 
White Paper policy of 1939 - limiting 
Jewish immigration to the “Jewish 
« IIS? 81 Home " to an upper limit of 
75 >0°0 over the next five years - 
while the Americans no less rigidly 
maintained their shameful quota res- 
ections. At the farcical Bermuda 
Conference of April 1943 (aptly de- 
scribed by Chaim Weizmann's secret- 
ary as a “nice Riviera holiday for a 
punch of officials engaged in "explor- 
ing avenues and turning stones - and 
meanwhile people perish") the Brit- 
Jf. ap d Americans agreed not to 
aiscuss Palestine or quotas but in- 
stead repeated the familiar platitudes 
about winning the war first. This 
am- C j 8 k .' nd sense in terms of 
Allied objectives, notably the des- 
truction of German military power, 
uut tor the despairing Jews of the 
varsBw ghetto, whose rising coin- 
cided with the Conference, it was no 
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June 1944, the mass of Polish (and 
European) Jewry had already been 

JaLT m , a,ed and there were compa- 
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accounts in in. incus on Imw i| u 
limb about Auschwitz - the l.ui^M 
single Nazi extermination centre - 
i:mie to be known in the West, lie 
demonstrate, how the liist n-poiis 
about Auschwitz revealed it to he ,i 
concentration camp lor Polish iHili- 
tical prisoners (they were indeed the 
earliest victims, along with Soviet 
FOW.s. uf the experimental gas 
chamber set up there in the Nazis); 
hqw. tor two years, during which I 1 j 
million Jews weie murdered in its 
gas chambers, its true purpose and 
lociiti'iii as the biggest of the death 
camps was concealed liv it successful 
Nazi deception: how. full owing the 
escape of two young Jews. ifudnU 
Vi ha and Alfred Wclzlei. trom ilk- 
camp it sell, its secret was exposed 
ant! known in London and Washing- 
ton by the summer uf 1944. Stren- 
uous appeals were then made to the 
Allies by the Jewish Agency, the 
World Jewish emigres-, and the War 
Refugee Uomd for the railway lines 
between Hungary ami Poland and 
(he Auschwitz-Hirkeiinu gas cham- 
bers themselves to be bombed. Both 
( liurehill and Eden favoured action 
but the Foreign Office delayed in 
providing photographic intelligence 
on Auschwitz to the Air Ministry, 
ami warned against the “very great 
technical difficulties" (effectively dis- 
posed of by Gilbert in this book') and 
the alleged cost in British lives and 
aircraft “to no purpose". 

Building on the pioneering work 
of the American historian, David S. 
Wyman, and with the help of some 
very useful maps and diagrams, Mar- 
tin Gilbert shows that in this specific 
case there was no necessary incom- 
patibility between Allied war 
strategy and the Jewish aim of sheer 
physical survival. Auschwitz, which 
had been within Allied bombing 
range since December 1943. had be- 
come by August 1944 a prime target 
of Anglo-American efforts to destroy 
the oil-producing capacity of the 
Third Reich. Located hi the border 
of the Upper Silesian iml list rial area 
(only seventeen miles away from im- 
portant centres like Katowice), its 
synthetic oil and rubber plants had 
already been shown up by American 
aerial reconnaissance in April 1944. 
It was not long afterwards that (he 
secret of its extermination facilities 
was revealed to the Allies, alone 
with a description of its layout and 
structures. By August 1944 ( after the 
appeals had been received from Jew- 
ish organizations for the bombing of 
the gns chambers nnd crematoria) 
Auschwitz and the surrounding in- 
dustrial complex had for strategic 
reasons become a focus of American 
bombing activity. During an attack 
on Monowitz (4 km cast of Au- 
schwitz) on September 13, 1944, the 
United States Air Force had 
accidentally dropped bombs in the 
vicinity of the death camp, killing 
some SS men and camp inmates. 
The RAF was meanwhile regularly 
bombing the IG Farben factories a 
few miles away. After reading Gil- 
bert’s account, there can be no 
doubt that the Allies, who already 
controlled the skies of Europe, 
could, if they had wished, have 
bombed the death camp machinery 
at a minute cost to the war effort 
and with a fair chance of success. 
Yet at a time when 12,000 Hunga- 
rian Jews a day were still being ex- 
terminated in the gas chambers of 
Auschwitz, the American Assistant 
Secretary of War, John J. McCloy, 
could assert, on August 14, 1944, 
that “such an effort, even if practic- 
able, might provoke even more vin- 
dictive action". 

Gilbert is at his best in dealing 
with the Auschwitz issue and in his 
demolition nf the Joel Brand mission 
as a Nazi deception, designed to split 
the Allies while the Germans con- 
tinued to implement the "Final Solu- 
tion” (both of these cases have been 
dealt with by others but with less 
documentary evidence). In tackling 
the wider issue of how the Allies 
responded in general to the Holo- 
caust, the book is however much less 
satisfactory, eschewing any deeper 
analysis of why the politics of rescue 
was so abysmally inadequate to the 
dimensions of the task. Gilbert sees 
the issue as essentially a failure “of 
imagination, of response, of Intelli- 
gence, of piecing together and 
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'.'.•cur, in lv i in i abstract, inn uinlcr- 
stated, and to gluss muliilv over rile 
pulilical facti >is. the depth ot pie- 
llidiee itiM'lved and the M..;i;d hatk- 
giiniiid id the period Indeed Martin 
Gilbert's own dueumeniaiiuii sug- 
gests that the negative Allied ical- 
li'Ui to Jewish appeals lor help was a 
u i u ni deal mi .re premeditated and 
politiOaljy motivated than his conclu- 
sion indicates. Oven if we accept that 
most European Jews were murdered 
before the facts a In mi Auschwitz 
were known, the truth about the 
other death camps was available to 
London ami Washington bv the end 
ol I ‘42 and widely publicized by the 
Brets - less scll-coiiseiuiis in tins re- 
gard than the bureaucrats. Vet the 
Allies showed little interest, although 
they scarcely lacked authentic, ren- 
al 4e information, whcihci through 
diplomatic channels, the I’olish (iov- 
e rim lent -in- Exile, the Jewish Agency 
or even highly placed secret. Ger- 
man sources. Gilbert si i esses that 
there was no military action which 
the Allies could have taken before 
I‘M4. which is obviously true hut, 
later, when such operations nvre 
feasible, they were still t ejected. 

The problem clearly went much 
deeper than “lack of comprehension 
or imagination” uf the “unbeliev- 
able" nr tile failure to co-ordinate 
relief activities prujierly with inter- 
national organizations, with the Red 
Cross, the Vatican, the neutrals. 
Allied governments etc. Saving Jews 
on a large scale would probably have 
involved some combination of mea- 
sures like negotiating with (he Nazis, 
abandoning the policy of uncon- 
ditional surrender, relaxing restric- 
tive immigration laws, changing Bri- 
tain’s Palestine policy and the Amer- 
ican quota system, overcoming anti- 
refugee and antiscmitic sentiments in 
the West and mobilizing public opin- 
ion against bureaucratic iaerlia and 
indifference. It would have entailed 
rapid dissemination uf the informa- 
tion about Nazi exterminations, 


more active Jewish lobbying, much 
greater Allied pressure oil the client 
countries mid the threat of reprisals 


against German nationals and POWs 
in Allied hands. All these options 
were considered at various limes; 
some were feasible and others im- 
practicable, and in the end it is 
possible that they would have made 
little difference, given Nazi deter- 
mination to carry through the “Final 
Solution". 

Gilbert's account shows however 
thnt same possible avenues of escape 
were blocked by the Allies because, 
among other reasons, they feared a 
flood of refugees reaching the West 
and aggravnting antisemitism. In the 
words of Herbert Morrison, the 
Labour Home Secretary (and sup- 
posedly a “friend” of the Jews), to 
accommodate more than 2,000 Jew- 
ish refugees in Britain would “stir up 
an unpleasant degree of anti- 
Semitism It would be interest- 
ing to know how far the bureaucracy 
as a whole was influenced by such 
considerations as the groundssvell 
from below of anti-refugee agitation 
in the aftermath of the Depression, 
by war psychosis and by “Fifth Col- 
umn" obsession which saw in every 
Jew fleeing from Hitler an “enemy 
alien” or potential Nazi agent. The 
official documents are suggestive but 
require a more comprehensive 
sociology of Britain and the Allies at 
war winch would place the Jewish 
issue in h broader perspective. 

On the Palestine question, the 
policy of the British Government 
was much more clenr-cut in the 
negative sense and has already been 
well analysed by Bernard Wasser- 
stein. Gilbert's narrative reinforces 
the dismal picture of Britain sealing 
the gates of Palestine to Jews in their 
hour of greatest need und hunting 
down threatened Holocaust victims 
as “illegal immigrants" to the only 
country in the world recognized by 
the League of Nations as s a Jewish 
homeland". The rigid anti-Zionism 
in the Foreign Office 'concerned 
with the difficulties of disposing of 
any considerable number of Jews 
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' Death on a Roadside" (I9.U), Leaf The of a series ol eight lithographs 
entitled "Death" produced in 1934-5 bv Kittltc Kolhvitz 1 1X67-1945); 
reproduced from Kiitlic Kollwilz: Graphics. Posters, Drawings, edited bv 
lienafe Him, translated from rhe German by Rita and Robert Timber, 
and with a foreword to the English-language edition bv Lm v R Linnard 
(150pp. Writers and Readers Publishing Cooperative, ' 144 Camden High 
Street, London NWI. Paperback £7.95. 0 906495 81 4. Published also in 
hard covers). Confrontation with death appears in ttitmv variations in 
Kalhvitz’s art {notably in 1910 in the drawing “Death and Woman" where 
in medieval manner the skeleton Death wrestles with a voting mother); 
Kifthe lost a son and a grandson, both named Peter, in the two wars. A 
major exhibition nf the work in various media of dm German artist, 
socialist, propagandist nnd, after the Tint World War, pacifist, is at the 
Scottish National Gallery of Modem Art from Decent ! ivi 5 to ituui.fr> 1 24 
and will be seen also at the Institute of Contemporary Arts, London, front 
February 13 to March 14, PJX2. 


1943) played its mvn lamentable part 
in closing the murderous imp (hat 
(he Nnzis had laid for European Jew- 
ry. Even so powerful a prime minis- 
ter (und an ardent Zionist) as Win- 
ston Churchill could do little against 
the combined machination* ol the 


any considerable number of J 
should they be rescued from enc 
occupied territory" (December 


Foreign Office, the Colonial and 
Wur Offices, the Mandatory Govern- 
ment in Palestine and die Army 
Chiefs of Staff. Moreover. Chur- 
chill's own Foreign Secretary. 
Anthony Eden, was, as his private 
secretary noted (April 25, iy43), 
quite “fmmovable” on the question 
of Palestine, “He loves Arabs and 
hales Jews.” 

Gilbert docs not confront head-on 
the question of antisemitism among 
upper and middle echelon career 
officers in the Foreign Office or 
Stale Department. The book deals 
mainly with British official attitudes 
(the title is misleading since there is 
only patchy material on the United 
Slates Government and virtunlly no- 
thing on the Soviet Union) and some 
of the quotations certainly suggest a 
genteel antisemitism underlying the 
widespread insensitivity to the Holo- 
caust. Responses tike that of the 
Colonial Office official on December 
7, 1942: "Familiar stuff. The Jews 
have spoilt their ense hy laying it on 
too thick for years past ..."; or the 
Foreign Office man (September 7, 
1944) complaining that “a dispropor- 
tionate amount ottime of the Office is 
wasted on dealing with these wailing 
Jews”, reveal more than lack of im- 
agination or bureaucratic indifference. 

It is a pity that Gilbert does not 
probe these responses more deeply 
und place them in their social and 
political context. This failing in the 
book is linked to another omission - 
the lack of any analysis of the phen- 
omenon of Jewish powerlessness 
during the War. As long as the Jews 
were dismissed as a negligible politic- 
al factor whose support could be 
counted on in the war against Hitler, 
their protests about Allied inaction 
in rescuing refugees were regarded 


as irrelevant nntl unwelcome. Signifi- 
cantly, it should he added, almost 
alone among Resistance movements 
in occupieu Europe the Jew's re- 
ceived no Allied aid in (lie form of 
outside advisers, weapons, propagan- 
da assistance, food or medical relief. 
Their fighting potential was either 
disregarded or else viewed as a 
liability rather than uu usset (Chur- 
chill was again a rare exception to 
this prejudice); and for Icnr o( 
strengthening the Zionists, the Jews 
were denied the right to figfyt along- 
side the Allied armies until very late 
in the war. Like their brethren in 
America and Britain, the Zionists 
were themselves too dependent on 
Allied goodwill openly to challenge 
the official policy on rescue. Thu 
Jews still had no independent State, 
no government, no organized milit- 
ary force, no flag and no consuls lo 
speak for them. They were not even 
regarded as an Allied nation, though 
they had been singled out for im- 
mediate collective destruction by the 
Nazis. Far removed Front the Nazi 
image of a well-coordinated interna- 
tional conspiracy, Jewry was not only 
defenceless in German-occupied 
Europe, it did not even have the 
political influence lo modify the 
ground rules of immigration policy in 
Britain, the United Stales and Pales- 
tine in a more liberal direction. This 

f iowerlessness, intensified by warring 
actions within Jewry, hy lack of 
financial means, by demoralization in 
an intensely anliseniilic atmosphere, 
helps to explain whv Jews were un- 
able to change Allied policy both 
before and after the truth about 
Auschwitz was known. The value of 
Martin Gilbert's important hook, a 
skilful synthesis of earlier studies 
which also contains new material 
from various archives, would have 
been enhanced had he extended his 
frame of reference beyond the dip- 
lomatic documents to encompass some 
of these broader issues raised by the 
"Final Solution". Nevertheless, with- 
in its own self-imposed limits, this is 
a fair and scrupulous narrative of a 
chilling subject. 
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Bad us, good them 


By Richard Grenier 


Gff.JIKKT AIMIK: 
ll<i I Jyuni ill's Vietnam 
{•min The (inm H>u,t\ in 

A'/Mi* t\'t ■ II' 

IW'PI'. F'rulcus. 17.05. 
i» « 


hj 1 ' Vivmaiii war li.is licit been ccm- 
.siiicrcif a lit subject for ciHcrt.im- 
rnent in the cinema. If i| hail n.n 
luen lur tile dogged, .Stari-nutl- 
Slnpes patriotism of Jolm Wayne 
(wlmr,e the (jreen Hurts was u cujii- 
n>erei:il Miccess even alter the Tet 
oUeiUiive ol l%K), and for turn films 
niade in. in v years niter the la II of 
Saigon (Michael Cimino's The Dear 
ilnrticr and Francis Ford Coppola's 
.lywivi/r/M,- /Voir), tJiJhert Adaii 
would nut have had » In, of, at aj|. 
Diseiisvions of these Uiree films, nhi.s 
.ui introductory chapter on J | he 
War Story I'radiiiiiii". cons I it in e four 
nl Ins hook's six chapters. In the 
event, I loUvwrn/ds Vici/mm js not 
titircJi of a hook. Then- are JnK pages 
of text, with perhaps half tfieii space 
devoted to pictures: and there is a 
ivvenly-iwi>-page Jifinograpliy (in 
large lypej of seventy-five films, 
tnosl oi than disastrous eommereiai 
failures, or critical failures, or both, , 
mid usually having ojrlv the most i 
tenuous eon ncei inn wilt) the war i 

Thus vve are left with three expan- , 
sive, incoherent, opinioiialcd film re- j 
views organized around slogans from 
Oram Park in Chicago in 1968. 


” till mrr) either en>h< idle*. "Oaideiltal 
ferns of the yellow nice", nr mnsii- 
1 1 ill “an insiilr rmt only in the 
^ 'lieroic struggles of the Vietnamese 
people* I mi i lo the audience's intelli- 
gence”. 

h All hi High Adair complacent I y 
awards gold stars and hlacl: marks to 
lif nis accoidiiiL 1 in degree of rigour 
with which rimy condemn Anieiiean 
iillei Veiiliou, rill rilrik in fact niulehes 
» up in i he reci ui red degree of ferocity. 

' r! U Hunter la film I do not 

. like fiiua.li myself) is of enurse 
I Adair's here noire - lie finds || u - 
singing of “Ciod Hless America" in 
the tragic closing scene ’trumpery". 
Apocalypse AVnv, liccniise it shows 
Amici leans. engaged in wan ion kill- 
ing. is much more to his liking, hut 
even lie re lie objects to the note of 
"tragic grandeur' at the end. the 
"meditation on the eternal verities of 
good ,md evil". 

fil Karel lie is/ '■> /Jog Snldin.s (a 
yeiy wind film in niy view, ami pro- 
foundly hostile to the war). Adair 
(Tjliri/x's a minor incident us a “ris- 
ihly lightweight in diet men t of a soci- 
ety s dec) i tic". The film is ‘‘fatally 
com promised" by UcisA view of the 
war as a “iraiima", an up[iroacli 
wJneli is simply util good enough lor 
Adiiir. American society is rotten In 
Die core and lie will have nothing 
less. Me seems angry, too, with 
every American film made during 
t he period which does nut deal with 
the war, sum in arizing sonic of them 


, ' -wiiiw 

only to note resentfully ilia! the war 
is nut even nicntiuncu. 

Mr Adair is scorn lul of filmmakers 
who know only about cinema and 
considers himself to be highly know- 
ledge able on South-East Asian and 
American affairs. But this book 
lakes virtually no account of any- 
thing time has happened in South- 
East Asm since 1975; so much so 
that it seems quite antique - it is as 
if the altitudes in it find been stored 
ui a time capsule. Americans, after 
all. have nuw Imd years of watching 
on their television screens the de- 
sperate lengths to which Vietnamese 
boat people" still go to escape the 


Gilbert Adair says modestly in his 
introduction that his work "has. of 
course, no pretentions tu being a 
book on the Vietnam war". Bui if it 
is not about the Vietnam war what is 
il about? It proceeds from a set of 
comfortable mul pious certitudes ab- 
out the war. such sis that (he United 
■Mates was committing an "unpre- 
cedented obscenity'*, whereas die 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
were virtual saints. Criticism of the 
communist forces (as in The Deer 


“•'Hilly pa radi*. v cif lb, Chi Mini) 
l Ity. Ihe New York Times (a great 
opponent nf the war) lia*- continued 
I" publish articles .ibuiit the present 
"Vietnam filling". Pul Pm. given hi- 
chance. e\ term ilia led perhaps hall 
the population nf t .iinhiidiu (an im- 
pressive score even by Nazi or Sla- 
limst standards). 

Mr Adair does nut seem in be a 
great reader nf books, hut lie should 
be mid dial Jean Lacouiaic, the 
gieat French expert on Indn-Cliimi 
(who laid such a huge influence on 
American writers on the suhjeel) has 
confessed that nut of partisanship lie 
deliberately misled his readers on the 
nature of the regime in North Viet- 
nam. Frances FitzGerald, whose Fire 
in the Lake, with its high rnpLurc 
over the "cleansing flame of revolu- 
tion'. won every prize in sight when 
it appeared in |U72. ms asked re- 
iL'iitly by tlie /.,« .-I ngr/c* Tin ns to 
»iilc an ill tide giving her views on 
present-day Vietnam. Her reported 
answer that she hud nut sorted out 
her thinking implied that the rap- 
lure embarrassingly, might have 

hided. 

None of this proves dint the 
American intervention in Vietnam 
was a good idea. (My own view, 
from quite early on. was (hat it was 
far beyond the mil ion’s capacities, 
not worth the price in blood or 
motley.) But it does make it look ns 
if the canonization of the adversary 
was. in n word, grotesque. i 


if Vietnam and the cinema is 
something of a non-starter as a sub- 
ject. Vietnam and television (in 
many ways a branch of (he same 
business) is. by contrast, richly in- 
structive. One reason For the indif- 
ference of the American public to 
films about Vietnam was that it was 
already surfeited with Vietnam on 
television. No tint ion at war has ever 
known so much about its own 
troops' difficulties, setbacks, mis- 


deed-, - all shown m colour every 
night right in the living-mom. The 
experience convinced many Amer- 
ican political specialists tlint* an upon 
society, with an unfettered press, is 
at :i permanent disadvantage in any 
miliiary conflict with a society nut 
enjoying this freedom. Democracies 
arc, in any event, notoriously Imrd 
to lead to war. Affluence, and soft- 
ness. add a further disability. But 
free and intrusive media bring still 
another problem. Wc know every- 
thing aliom our own side, every 
weakness, every hardship, every mis- 
lake, every brutality. But we have 
no television crews attached lo milit- 
ary units of the adversary to sec how 
he is conducting himself. 

In 1970, CBS showed a famous 
documentary called The World ol 
Uuime Comp, my which told viewers 
tliai the lives of American troops in 
Vietnam were "hell": they got hot 
and sweaty; there were insects; the 
soldiers find to march up hills carry- 
ing (heir packs. And this was a unit 
l tin I didn’t suffer a single casualty in 
a IJ die months the CBS crew was 
with it. What if there had been tele- 
vision crews covering the landing on 
I iirau'd m the Second World War. 
when the boats couldn’t get in over 
the reefs, and the Marines had to 
wade m all the way under Japanese 
pinclimc-gun fire, and only one man 
in four ever reached the beach? 

°ne of the many things that made 
the whole Vietnam venture so tragic 
and pathetic, is that President Lyn- 
don Johnson was so nmn.l moil n,* 


... ...... , i_yil- 

don Johnson was so proud, until the 
hist stage, or being able to fight a 
hunted war without "rousing the 
P“ b ’j c ire " Hhe phrase is Robert 
McNamaras). "The sound of the 
bugle . said Johnson, had ended US 

civmqI . e. . . 


-- - — , -imxi Utuwu UJ 

social progress too often in the oast: 
the Spamsh-Americnn War had cut 
short the Progressive movement; the 
First World War. Wilson’s New 
Freedom: the Second World War 
FDR’s New Deal; the Korean War' 


I ruman's Fair Deal. No bugle 
1 f'"'S u > vnd LBJ's Great 

Johnson would not raise taxes t„ P a V 
iw Mil' war. Ml mark- „„ 
calls lo pay nny price, bear anv 
burden . offered no "blood, sweat 
j-nd tears". One or the mure uhvi£ 
lessons of Vietnam - hard to misi 
now - is that democratic nations can- 
not fight wars william rousing the 
public ire. b 

But events in 1979 and 19&ij 
caused a sharp reaction against the 
demoralization and self-vilificalion 
that had followed the Vietnam de- 
lent. The Tehran hostage crisis saw 
motor-cyclists roaring along Amer- 
ican highways with buttons reading 
"Fuck Iran”. Teenagers sported T- 
slnris hearing the American eagle 
and with the legend. “Don't Mess 
With America”. Ronald Reagan 
during his Presidential campaign! 
called the Vietnam War a ,! nc.ble 
cause” mid didn't seem lo lose a 
vole. As President he presented a 
huge new defence budget that passed 
the US Senate by a majority nf 
ninety-four to one. 

This lime it was only a matter of 
weeks before Hollywood begun to 
reflect the new national mood. 
Sylvester Stallone's Niuhthawks fol- 
lows the Alexander Hnig line on 
international terrorism almost to the 
letter. The Janies Bond For Yaui 
Eyes Only (a United Artists him 
despite Mr Bond’s nationality) has 
rediscovered the Soviet menace; the 
film is crawling with KGB agents 
and Cuban and East German hit 
men. But most pungent of all, the 
current comedy hit, Stripes . shows 
cynical comic Bill Murray, of all peo- 
ple joining the US Army, defeating 
the Russians in battle, and learning 
to love the flag - if not quite find 
God. With three such films, there is 
plainly another book here for Mr 
Adair: Hollywood and the New 
Nationalism. 
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By Jan et Morgan 

BARRV NORMAN: 

The Movie Greats 

319pp. Hodderand Stoughton. £7.15 

D 340 2597 3 8 

RONALD HOWARD: ' 

In Search of My Father 
A Portrait of Leslie Howard 

255pp. William Kimber. £9.75. 

U 7183 0168 4 

No doubt the publishers hoped these 
books would appeal to students of 
toe rilm; let us. however, inspect 
them From the viewpoint of students 
ot The Book. It will not take long, 

Barry Norman’s offering is based 
hke its precedessor, The Hollywood 
Greats, on a BBC television series. 
Not that The Movie Greats arc in 
any sense leftovers; the nine actors 
and actresses portrayed here are in 
their own right slightly skewed, fre- 
quently desperate, and* usually eccen- 

Mo/i- T u y pf* afflicted hy illness 
(Jack Hawkins, Robert Donat) 
allegations of treachery (Charlie 
Chaplin. Gracie Fields, Edward G 
Robinson) and rh™ 


I • c 'Xl v J r un 1 rtaywarris h eath, 

; ! . W es i Sussex. IU1I6 3DH. England. TA1 
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Peter Fi„c.,7 ZE 
nmd them stretches a trail of ex- 
husbands, ex-wives and intricately 
related children; these, together with 
if baffled* relatives 
l Weil . says Gracie Fields's first 
husbands sister-in-law. "it wouldn't 
have been a hnppv life if it had been 
mine ) nnd friends who do not beat 
about the bush (“Wc get down to 
the sexual angle with everybody I 

KB? rj,;' ii d . ec,flres T "* Durant, 
Sll ?J B? plln LJ lnv »tmnw mann- 
Bd ^ ry Norman's sources f Qr 
the observations and anecdotes that 

“P . h “ nentl y Mined chapters 
of entertaining gossip. 

TTie result Is an easy but pointless 

SeP u k, Jj» ch chapter, like, presum- 

se b r& «n Pf 08ramme in the original 
series, stands on its own, with an 

attempt to link the recurring themes 


- - impoverished childhood, luck, pat- 
ronage. financial scrapes, compli- 
cated emotional relations, illness mid 
; hypochondria, forceful mothers. On 
television a sequence of clips of odd- 
Jooking people stating that so and so 
had indefinable magic, or was look- 
ing for a father, carries some 
momentary authority; on the page 
such u set of assertions needs to be 
anchored in more than Ihe occasion- 
al half-sentence of analysis. 

Bnrry Norman's chief difficulty is 
that the characteristic shared by all 
his movie greats - “star quality” - is 
impossible to convey in print. He 
tries his best lo explain why they 
were photogenic, how they* could 
manipulate an audience or curry a 
scene, nssisted by his subjects’ col- 
leagues: "... so alive - full of vari- 
ety and tone and great virility . . 
a most . wonderfully gifted 
comedienne . . "the essence of 
Groucho was the essence of the 
Marx Brothers . . The black-and- 
white photographs at the beginning 
of each chapter reveal far more of 
the human essence of the movie 
greats than these banal remarks. 
There is Marilyn Monroe looking as 
u she has just been crying. Peter 
Fmch focussing his eyes on a fnr 
horizon. Edward G. Robinson dap- 
. per and untrustworthy; Jack Haw- 
kins reliable, and Groucho Marx 
like, well, like Bani-Sadr. And the 
photograph of the sinister Louis B 
Mayer, appended to the tenth chap- 
iS r, 0 °n th i? Haywood moguls, shows 
” P ns £ why Norman’s nine sub- 
jects loathed the pince. 

Ronald Howard’s hook is much 
ess disappointing. It is awkwardly 
, and constructed, as full of - 
mal D S i n predictions as a night- . 
J' Perhaps this is because How- • 
aid is giving his own confused reac- i 
lions to his father's complicated and , 
evasive life and puzzling death; these 

Lete HmSf 5 are Wry movin 8- J 

Hvp T d ’ va8ue and elusive, i 
Ruth * H one L with his wife t 

VoiL VT W,,h his distress a 
viotette. Both women were indis- r 

pcnsable to him; after Violette’s sud- J 
den death he turned to spiritualism I 
■n an attempt to reach her Ronald l 


Howard describes his sister's dis- 
- ajipmval nl their father’s behaviour 
J towards their mother; the author 
1 himself is sympathetic but critical. 

He sees it as part of his father’s 
> essential, and practised, ambiguity; 
Ronald loved his father but, it 
seems, never quite pinned him 

' down. 

He hns Ihe same altitude to the 
manner of Leslie Howard's death. 
The civil aircraft in which the actor 
; was travelling home from Portugal, 
in 1943 after an Iberian tour for the 
British Council, was shot down by 
German fighters, although that route 
enjoyed special protection. With 
hindsight, and the help of Ronald 
Howard’s careful research, it seems 
odd that so much mystery was made 
about this incident; what is interest- 
ing is that the actor's friends, rela- 
tions and admirers felt there ought 
to be a mystery, that this moody, 
self-effacing hero might have been 
working for British Intelligence, 
might nave been associated, if only 
recently, with the spy in the beauty 
shop in the Ritz Hotel in Madrid, 
might have seemed to accompany 
not his cigar-smoking accountant, 
Alfred Chenhalls, but Winston Chur- 
chill himself. Even Ronald Howard, 
who gives a sensible and plausible 
explanation of the tragedy, talks in 
riddles drawn from Hamlet of ele- 
ments of destiny, the forging of his 
father's life for a final achievement. 

Leslie Howard remains mysterious 
- and that admission makes nis son's 
book attractive. Far better to be baf- 
fled by these mercurial creatures 
than to believe that reminiscence 
brings them nearer. 

A collection of photographs by Reggie 
“Scoop" Speller, whose career as a 
Fleet Street photographer spanned six 
decades, was published by Weidcnfeld 

mrl w; I i: .LJ_ WUrtl 4 


u selection or some or ms nest piwui« 
taken during the 1930s and ’40s and 
although il does not "pretend to be a 
comprehensive account of the times it 
does reflect an extraordinary ran 8 e 
English experiences am* 
attitudes. . 
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VI ID RUSSO: 

The Celluloid Closet 
Homosexuality in the Movies 

276pp. Harper ami Row. £7.95. 
i) b 3 37U19 0 

The oppressed may be entitled lo a 
salving self-righteousness, but it's pre- 
posterous of Vito Russo to present his 
research for The Celhdoiil Closet - 
which consisted in attending "in ore 
than 500 films in six cities - as a 
protracted spiritual travail. “This 
book”, he announces with (lie arro- 
gance of the elect, "put a lot of decent 
people through hell." But the hell to 
which Mr Russo subjected bis I nek less 
intimates turns out to be an eternity of 
iciliiJiii, not an existent ini agony: 
"iiwM of them hold responsible jobs 
daring daylight hours and have no call 
to be awake at four in the morning 
listening to stories about sissies in the 
Frills”. Though this detail makes these 
iioelurnHl sessions of conseiousucss- 
raising sound no more than marathons 
orhail-mmitlung, Mr Russo is adamant 
hIuiuL the strenuous intellect ion and 
self-purging analysis entailed, and is 
especially grateful to a certain Arnie 
Knntrowllz, whose contribution to the 
book was his empathy and clair- 
voyance: lie "knows suffering when he 
sees it”. Desperate as he is to establish 
his credentials us society’s abused and 
excluded conscience, threatened with 
starvation if he won’t give in and enrol 
as a day-labourer. Mr Russo declares 
that "a straight day job is death lo a 
writer" and lilesses Ihe fraternal ghetto 
for letting him live off its scraps while 
he wus hard at work watching those 
hundreds of movies: he whs fed. he 
acknowledges, by (lie snack-bar in a 
bath-house on St Mark's Place in New 
York. 

The acknowledgments to The Cellu- 
loid Closet merit inspection because 
they establish the moral style ami 
stance of what follows. They sum up 
the author's sclf-coiigratuiation and 
his self-deception; they exemplify 
radical chic passing itself off as irate 
radicalism. While dramatizing himself 
as a reject, subsisting on crusts dis- 
carded by the sauna patrons, sustained 
by his fellow initiates in suffering, Mr 
Russo is careful lo mention the expen- 
sive intercontinental forays he man- 
aged while researching: [hose 5011 films 
were distributed hetween six cities - 
London, New York. Los Angeles, Shii 
F rancisco, Washington and Amster- 
dam. The ghetto-dweller is, after all, 
a jet-setter. A yet more telling admis- 
sion occurs in his introduction, when - 
embattled as ever - Mr Russo is 
describing his campaign against slurs 
and put-downs. For three years, he was 
persecuted with the same dumb 
queries about his work. "At dinner 
parties, at family gatherings, at lunches 
m Manhattan and on picket lines in 
Berkeley, on the beach at Fire Island 
and on lecture tours in the Midwest, 
everyone had the same question when 
me subject of this book was raised in 
conversation." The question itself 
doesn't matter; what does is Mr Rus- 
so s itinerary, and his ingenious con- 
version of oppression into publicity 
and profit phis book", we're told, 
grew from his lecture on homosexual- 
ny in the movies, which has been 
covered by major television and prinl 
media in the United States and 
turope”>, and the muddle-headedness 
which can string together venues and 
occasions as incompatible as sunning 
yourself on the beach, clenching your 
ust at a rally, and merchandizing your 
torments to a lecture audience which 
has paid to listen to you. 

Here, in a single sentence, Mr Russo 
nas embodied the shame of the gay 
movement’s capitulation to radical 
nL ,C c . . Provocation of social and 
psychological change becomes both 
tourism and profiteering: the conserva- 


By Peter Conrad 

jihuratiun winch, instead «»t cnumcci- 
iug a revolution, lias promnk-tl a 
consumer bourn, spoiism ing an 
alternative economy ol Malm- 
protected bath-houses, druggy discos 
and hoot humilities, all conjured into 
being by the disposable incomes of 
men who have elaborated iheir sexual 
orientation into a compulsively and 
conspicuously consuming " life-style". 

It is this Henson with which the 
German film-maker Rosa vmi 
Praunheim taunted the American 
movement in 1972. and which Mr 
Russo’s book epitomizes. I lis dead 
metaphors concede as much. He com- 
mends lilm-makerx who are "openly 
gay", pleads fur the greater "visibility*' 
of homosexuals in movies, and argues 
that Hollywood's way of suppressing 
lioniusexualiiy was to* render it invisf- 
bje. Openness is thus equaled with 
visibility. Tu confess ur in come out 
involves making yourself conspicuous, 
and coiispicuuusiicss - as Veiilen de- 
clared in his theory of an economy 
catering lo a leisured class - is the 
quality which emblematizes afflu- 
ence. The affluent are those who 
consume conspicuously. Mr Russo's 
gnys have modelled their private 
lives on their economic habits: (hey 
are honest because they arc open', 
which means self-advertising. They 
wear their hearts on their sleeves, 
and their carnal preferences on their 
belts, exteriurizmg their require- 
ments by positioning their key rings 
to (he leli nr to the right. ScH- 
dcdarnliou is thus identical with self- 
publicizing * another instance of 
radical sexuality's cntlunlmenl to a 
consumer economy. 

To he "openlv gay" is - as in Mr 
Russo’s case, with bis lecture tours and 
his exposure by "major television and 
prim media" - to make a living out of 
K. The visibility for which Mr Russo 


agitates throughout The Celluloid 
Closet is the proper goal not of a 
revolutionary hut of a promotional 


iu, m P roi ireenng: the conserva- 
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publicist, committed lo getting his 
product on display. The forensic 
triumph of Mr Russo’s treatise is 
therefore a concluding "filmography", 
an index which confers visibility on 
various reluctant or implausible candi- 
dates - Moutoniery Clift oedipally 
adoring John Wayne in Red River, 
Judith Anderson purring over Rebec- 
ca’s nightie; Terence Stamp inciting an 
erotic commotion among the tars in 
Hilly Ulidd ; Glenn Ford and George 
Macready plighting their troth in Gil- 
da\ Bert Lahr as tnc pimxificd lion in 
The Wizard of Oz. The shrill and 
conspiratorial tone of these annota- 
tions impugns Mr Russo's case. In X, Y 
and Zee, ne announces. “Elizabeth 
Taylor does it with Susannah York”, 
the “it" fairly crying out for italidza- 
tion, and his aside on Ken Russell's 
Valentino flicks a limp wrist as it 
enquires, “Well, was he or wasn't he?" 
Being an invitation to membership of 
an exclusive club, the detection of 
homosexuality is achieved with the 
help of one’s friends, who are already 
members: thus Mr Russo's index in- 
cludes Diary of a Mad Housewife, in 
which the relevant character is the one 
"played by Frank Lange 11 a, according 
to everyone who saw it”. This means, I 
presume, that Mr Russo hasn’t seen it, 
but is content to rely on word of mouth. 
And there are other cases where the 
imputation is mere rumour, unsub- 
stantiated innuendo: Dr Strangelove 
qualifies for the filmography, though 
Mr Russo's note on it flimsily admits 
“Homosexuality of Peter Seller’s presi- 
dent of the United States reportedly 
removed". (Surgically? By electric 
shock treatment?) Fame excites a titter 
because Paul McCrane plays “the only 
gay student at Performing Arts High 
School (if you can believe that one) . 

The index which concludes the book 
is, like the introduction and acknow- 
ledgements which open it, a mockery 
of Mr Russo’s professed principles, 
since the glee with which it points the 
finger evinces what he deplores as “the 
closet mentality", the' jubilant con- 
scription of new and hitherto unsus- 
pected recruits. The research about 
which Mr Russo is so portentous was 
shared out between his friends like an 
undergraduate treasure hunt: “a num- 
ber of people played 'spot ’ Lhe 
homosexual’ for me whenever they saw 
a film and were constantly calling me 
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which, even mi the page, rc.ua mb. in 
an alliniiliiKiiis camp ociavc. 

Mr Uiismi writes cu-ciaMy. mul 
M-cim. h 'il' i mi imt by iuc'impclciwv m 

misadventure bm dugniatitnllv. mi 
piirpmc. in ;i •entence like hi*, cmn- 
mcm un A Uith.Ucn in Unijurni - “The 
film shows an understanding . . . nl the 
dynamic cif women relating in women 
mi iheir own terms” - tile awkward 
stolidity of the prose and the recoin sc 
(u a i Median ishc metaphor vouch sale 
his integrity, his sober trust in our 
contempt irury psychiatric ver-.iim nl 
puiitaniMH, which brings ir» mu rela- 
tions with those wc hive nr have sex 
with Ihe same dutiful anxietv once 
reserved for the Calvinist soul's rcla- 
linn with its God. This grim seriousness 
wouldn’t be objectionable if it were 
consistently maintained , hut the style 
ilefames it, as in the phrases I've 
quoted Front Ihe index, by getting the 
giggles, and beneath the pretence of 
earnestness it's disclosed that this l her- 
apeutic sd I -scourging is ns euinpilv 
trivial as the umnnissciirship of old, 
bad movies. 

The Celluloid Closet is a compen- 
dious gabble, lacking critical subtlety 
and pariously ignorant of any culture 
outside the companionable dark of 
those art cinemas in London, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Ftanciscn, 
Washington and Amsterdam. For inst- 
ance, Mr Russo writes about (lie male 
alliances in Howard Hawks's westerns 
or their later urban correlatives like 
Midnight Cowboy as if these ambi- 
guous partnerships were an invention 
ot Hollywoud rather than an inheri- 
tance from the epic narrative of men 
without women, exploring and sub- 
duing a perilous frontier, which domin- 
ates American literature front Feni- 
more Cooper to Hemingway. Leslie 
Fiedler inaugurated (he study of this 
fraternal eroticism in his essay on Hack 
Finn’s voyage with nigger Jim, hut Mr 
Russo is more concerned with midges, 
winks and snide aspersions - Ryan 
O'Neal cuddling a grizzled William 
.Holden in The Wild Riders, Joanne 
Woodward speculating about the 
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likelihood of Paul Newman's eloping 
with Robert Redford - than with such 
indwelling and abiding cultural mo- 
tives. The mirthful victory of this 
section of his book, denouncing the 
American cult of masculinity, is the 

J il lory ing of the totem of that cult, 
ohn Wayne, as what Mr Russo culls a 
"denim faggot", u cowboy more fit for 
a leather bar than for the wide open 
range. Hence the inclusion of a still 
from Red River, with Montgomery 
CliTt gazing at Wayne in tender adula- 
tion, or the quote from Midnight 
Cowboy, when Jon Voight in nis 
hustler's drag naively rounds on Dustin 
Hoffman for implying that John 
Wayne’s a fag; hence too Mr Russo's 
sly suggestion that homosexuals, newly 
uniformed in jeans and plaid shirts, 
have co-opted the sartorial cliches of 
an obsolete masculinity “just as Ma- 
rion Morrison changed his name to 
John Wayne" and remade himself in 
the hunky semblance of “a real man". 

My objections to all this aren't 
homophobic. Mr Russo ffets about the 
necessity for a gay criticism to defy the 
orthodox edicts of the inimical 
straights, to which I’d reply that the 
primary distinction is simply that be- 
tween good criticism, no matter what 
sexual sensibility informs it, and bad. 
There is already an example of good - 
because stylish, audacious and im- 
aginative - gay criticism of the same 
subject in Parker Tyler's Screening Ihe 
Sexes. Mr Russo's criticism, its sexual 
bias notwithstanding, is bad. 

British Music Yearbook 1982 (498pp. 
Adam and Charles Black. £12.50. 0 
7136 21796), with Arthur Jacobs and 
Marianne Baker as its Editors, is the 
eighth edition of a reference book 
covering the organizations concerned 
with music; performance agents, 
orchestras, bands, choirs, soloists, 
composers, librettists, etc; festivals and 
competitions; record companies, in- 
strument makers and retailers, pub- 
lishers and periodicals; libraries, 
museums; and church music. It starts 
with a survey and the statistics of 1980, 
and articles on such subjects as tax, 
VAT, copyright and advice for the 
young composer or performer. 


This pencil drawing, entitled "Jeff, the .Icfor" tf ( i79), is from it book of 
drawings by the London-horn artist Mario Dubsky, Tom Pilgrim's Progress 
Among the Consequences of Christianity and Other Drawings (94pp. 
G'tiv Men's Press. 27 Priory Avenue, London NS 711 N. L4.V5. 

0 907040 1)9 S). Some fifty-odd drawings tue reproduced, mostly male 
nudes, in which overtly homosexual sensibilities are explored. Fdnmd 
Lucic-Smith writes in his introduction: "... abstract art is inevitably 
divorced from the erotic; feeling in particular seems to require precise 
embodiments us u focus fur fantasy. To put this in another and more 
relevant way - a homosexual artist who confined himself strictly to abstract 
forms would almost certainly give us very little hint of his sexual orientation." 

Playing the game 

- — found in Ihe theatre, and to theory 

By Garry O’Connor Amniih K ,u pu - 

lou-sly avoids making a play too com- 
II. G. MclNTYRE: plcte. As in the work of Lahiche, a 

The .Theatre of Jean Anouilh playwright with whom he’d like J? be 


By Garry O’Connor 

II. G. MctNTYRIv: 

The -Theatre nf Jean Anouilh 
165pp. Harrap. £5.50. 

0 345 5322 1 8 

Anouilh is unpopular today both in 
France and in Britain. His stance in 
recent plays such ns Chen Zobtemtx 
(1976) and La Culotte (1978) is un- 
shamedly reactionary. The young arc 
presented as taking money and offer- 
ing only insult in return. The be- 
sieged hero, usually a writer or 
theatre man, is constantly recrimin- 
ated against. Thirty years ago it was 
a different story. Peter Brook, then 
a boulevardier, voiced Ihe popular 
enthusiasm: “Unlike so many pre- 
sent-day playwrights", he wrote in 
his Preface to LTnvitation au 
ChUteau (Ring Round the Moon), 
“who are descendants of a literary 
school and whose plays are animated 
novels, Anouilh is in the tradition of 
Ihe commedia delTarte. Like Chopin 
he preconceives the accidental and 
calls it an impromptu. He is a poet, 
but not a poet of words: he is a poet 
of words-acted, of scenes-set, of 
players-performing.” 

This is a statement that H. G. 
Mcfntyrc might have noted. In his 
study he has interwoven the re- 
clusive Anouilh's pronouncements on 
his metier (dug out of newspaper 
interviews) and generally balanced 
analysis of the plays with occasional 
(too occasional) biographical detail. 
We learn that Anouilh hated dc 
Gaulle for the execution of the col- 
labo Brasillach: “the young man that 

1 was and the young man Brasillach 
died the same day and - relatively 
speaking - of the same thing". McIn- 
tyre quotes his implacable opposition 
to all forms of realism; “the even 
flatter image if that’s possible, of the 
already conventional image which 
men create for themselves of their 
existence”, and his opposition, too, 
to the idea that answers can be 


compared, it’s the enjoyment of the 
game, the sense of unsurdity, the 
playfulness in his characters pre- 
occupations and in the theatrical 
routines, which he believes counts. 
With the years this ambiguity of re- 
sources has grown, enriching further, 
in McIntyre's view, his one central 
theme, the “eternal and universal 
conflict between idealism and 
reality”. 

But hasn't Anouilh always had too 
multiple a view of causality, and isn’t 
this his main drawback? In Antigone, 
where it works best, the heroine’s 
predicament subtly shifts, from jus- 
tifying her action on the grounds of 
"sacred duty and sisterly love”, to 
the absolute of her own character 
("she is after all Antigone and wc 
know that it is Antigone's allotted 
role ... to defy Creon"): the effect 
is, McIntyre says approvingly, to re- 
create “that constant oscillation from 
particular to general, from fragment 
to completed pattern which 
characterizes life itself. But the 
same method applied later in Pauvre 
Bitos, about the left-wing magistrate 
who identifies with Robespierre, 
cheats us of tragic expectation, of 
the faith or commitment Anouilh is 
so patently capable of raising. We 
balk, finally, at finding ourselves in 
the presence of a mocker. 

In trying to redress lhe balance in 
Anouilh’s favour, McIntyre claims 
his importance as a thinker has been 
underrated. He might have shown 
how Anouilh's influence has perme- 
ated our own playwrights, for exara- 

E le Nicholas or Shaffer. Occasionally 
c writes clumsily: “This significant 
development will be our main in- 
terest here, since it prepares for an 
all-important change in Anouilh’s 
attitude to the theatre which will 
take place in the next chapter.’’ As a 
whole the book could do with some 
of Anouilh’s own zip. 
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Encounters with the Kosmical 


By Hugh Haughton 

MARGARET GLYNNE LLOYD: 
William Carlos Williams's Paterson 
304pp. Associated University Presses. 
£9. 

0 8386 2152 X 

DON BYRD: 

Charles Olson's Maximus 
204pp. University of Illinois Press. 


*• America demands a poetry (hat is bold, 
modern, and all-sunounding and K.os- 
mical as she is herself". At least Wait 
Whitman demanded i( (the words 
come from his "Democratic Vistas”) 
and this came to much the same thing. 
By asserting loudly that the poetic 
imagination was more than equal to 
America, and by showing his awesome 
capacity not to be overawed by his 

f trnmiscuous awe at it all, Whitman 
aunched the modem American long 
poem, and set u formidable precedent 
For lyric poetry. 

The long poem in English has bean 
an almost exclusively American pre- 
serve in this century - though its 
tradition of the miscellaneous, 
spreadeasled lyric epic, from Pound's 
Cantos through Williams's Paterson 
and on to the work of Zukov&ky, 


writer's magnum opus - culminatory 
portraits of America. Robert Lowell's 
description of Paterson as “anti-Como; 
written in America" could be applied 
to Olson’s work too. As Olson said, 
Pound gave them both the "methodo- 
logical clue: the RAG-BAG", while 
williams gave ‘‘the lead on the local". 
Both poems are expansive, sprawling, 
experimental; conceived on the type- 
writer but organized with fluid, demo- 
tic lyricism; at the same time a portrait 
of a particular man (a kind of familiar, 
compound self-portrait of the poet in 
each case), and a particular place. 
Geography, history, autobiography 
are jumbled together - dreams, facts, 
newspaper-clippings, statistics, per- 
sonal observations and jubilant or 
indignant affirmations, all in a very 
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Olson, Ginsberg, Dorn, and Ashbery, 
has scarcely been recognized this side 
of the Atlantic, least of all by the 
academy, which has preferred the 
compact, self-contained, and civilized 
lyrics of poets like Lowell and Ransom 
to the "bold, modem, and all- 
surrounding and Kosmical" tradition 9 
of the successors to Whitman and 
Williams. Such a tradition seems light 
years away from the values of recent 
English poetry, with its well-advertised 
distaste for the “experimental" and, of 
course, the "cosmic" (let alone with a 
capital K). 

It’s sad, therefore, that these two 
critical books about the most substan- 
tial poems of this tradition - Margaret 
Glynne Lloyd’s study of Paterson and 
Don Byrd's of Maximus - are so dull 
and so irrelevant. Both books are 
nothing if not academic - what Olson 
curtly called “professor stuff'. They 
don’t show the first idea of how poetry 
works or of what reading a poem is 
like; and the shadow of the Blatant 
Beast of the PhD thesis falls heavily 
across them. It is true that muen 
American poetry is programmatic, and 
can often seem like a perpetually 
rewritten manifesto for itself, but It Is a 
critical disaster when programmes are 
substituted for poems, and poetic in- 
tentions for poetic acts - as happens hr 
both these books. 

Lloyd and Byrd not only do not 
judge the effectiveness of poetry, but 
their expositions of Williams’s and 
Olsen’s "open" and self-defining 
theories of poetic composition do not 
provide' any possibility of fallibility, 
any criterion of falsifiablUty. For these 
two commentators Maximus and 
Paterson not only do not fail as poems 
in any respect, they could not, since 
any land of muddle, pretentiousness, 
chaos, orfragmentariness, can be justi- 
fied as "of the process". When Don 
Byrd states that “the usefulness of 
Olson’s work is that it proposes the 
impossible and dwells in it", or Mar- 
garet Lloyd that “it any given moment 
Paterson s organization resembles the 
format of the modem daily press, 
which is simply the presentation of 
heterogenous items in juxtaposition", 
they both (n their different ways Unply 
that whatever is (in the poems) is rjgnt: 
trivial considerations such as "impossi- 
bility", or the randomness of “juxta- 
position", ao by the board, and poetic 
discourse is left on its own, as sui 
generis and unjudgeable, the ppet as 
God's replacement or deputy. This is 
not only a particularly deceptive 
approach to Williams and Olson, but a 
dangerously dull one: 1 every reader 
roust be acutely conscious of tne waver- 
ing degree of success, the roughness 
and unevenness, present in poems like 
'PdtetSQii dnd Maximus. ■ 

. . On. the ■ Ki?e of It, Paterson and 
Maxin\us have much in cortinripn . Coti- 
cejvcfjand writteft contemporaneous 
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American grain. Neither of these gran- 
diose, casual projects was finished - or, 
in all probability, finishable. Both, like 
every epic since the Prelude, are thor- 
oughly self-reflexive works, as much 
about the process of their own com- 
position as about the objective worlds 
they chose to represent (they arc as 
typographical as topographical) and 
both are ultimately highly questionable 
as well as intimately self-questioning 
works. 

But they are also radically different. 
Olson is much more pedagogical, eru- 
dite, esoteric, and Poundian - even in 
his attitude to provincial Gloucester. 
Consequently his sense of rhythm and 
lyric form, though as unpredictable 
and improvisatory as Williams’s, is 
much more assertive, cutting and in- 
tractable: Williams's line is elastic, 
fluent, relaxed and responsive. Max- 
imus is less read , less readable , and less 
humanly appealing as a result. Both 
poems look like "culture talk", and 
each “actually and solely, and quite 
exactly . . . offer nothing but the path 
itself , as Olson wrote ofPaterson. But 
there’s a lot of culture-talk too, and 
that dates faster than the paths: this is 
likely to affect (he future status of the 
compulsively pedagogical Olson. 

The two books under review give 
caricatured versions of the respective 
weaknesses of Olson and Williams. 
Under Margaret Lloyd’s conscientious 
scrutiny, Paterson becomes as dull as 
ditchwater- a plodding provincial epic 
based on very vague sociological 
accounts of the city (by Mum ford, 
Spengler, and others), written in a 
worthy pedestrian style which is 
beyond reproach, a modern equivalent 
of The Excursion, perhaps, mixing 
plain moral reflections with a diffused 
sense of personal ecstasy. She sums up 
her argument like this: "Accordingly 
as we have seen, the content, measure, 
and overall organisation of Paterson is 
a product of a direct contract and 
engagement with the factors, the peo- 
ple, and the general dynamics of his 
environment as well as the new relati- 
vistic concepts of reality with which 
Williams became familiar". She talks 
about the poem's search for a redeem- 
ing language, but hers redeems nothing 
and is unredeemably blank. She talks 
about Williams’s “critical thinking in 
relation to the poem" and concludes it 
“has much in common with modern 
genre theory" - as If that meant 
anything, or could justify the profundi- 
ty of Williams’s conceptions. Her ini- 
tial world is one in which everything 
Williams does has “much in common" 
with what other writers or authorities 
of some kind have written: she defends 
Williams by saying he ia like X or Y, 
and she picks her way among the 
critics, repeating "as X has said", ‘as Y 
argued", or "but Z asserted", creating 
a mosaic of- quotations from other 
people, or from Williams’s work, to 
build up an impression of terrible 
consistency, even unanimity. 

The. only virtue of this technique of 
. seeing similarities and parallels every- 
where, and of sowing them together In 
the grey patchwork quilt of the book, is 
that some of the other voices seem real; 
above all, Williams’s own quirkily 
intelligent, . defiant, genially out- 
rageous remarks shine out from the 
argument in which they are inserted. 
As the author buzzlingfy remarks ft 


claimed) - and this pious book does 
him a profound disservice by making 
him seem both. 

Don Byrd’s book is diametrically 
opposite - but equally a caricature of 
the least appealing aspect of its subject. 
He writes as if learnedly expounding an 
unreasonable, archaic, mystical trea- 
tise on some weird Orpnic mystery 
religion. He has a certain philosophical 
sophistication and writes a strenuous 
and abstract prose of some intensity 
about the historical, metaphysical, and 
philosophical programmes incorpo- 
rated in the Maximus. But what has all 
this to do with Olson? Byrd comments 
on Maximus IV that “the whole thrust 
of cultural movement from Condwana- 
land to Gloucester is a factor of 
Maximus’s physiology which the poem 
proposes to contain in the divine 
inertia of the new coherence”. And a 
little later that “the protogonic reality 
in the Maximus does not descend from 
heaven but rises directly from the 
genetic power of earth, to the morpho- 
logical fact of the hero". Byrd claims 
that Olson demands "A discipline of 


and physics looks increasingly wilful, 
and frankly batty, after a while. At one 
stage we hear that “like the Memphite 
theologians on whom he draws, Max- 
imus runs the risk of paradox in 
accounting for the absolute primonfial- 
ity of both Ptah and Nut", and later 
that “the self need only become to 
itself an image of transcendent reality 
to avoid the encounter with death”. He 
also tells us that “Olson's revision of 
Wliitmanian democracy is to propose a 
ritualistic practice in which everyone is 
reborn as Jupiter". I do not think 1 will 
be alone in being unenlightened by 
these claims and in thinking they cast as 
little light on Maximus as on anything 
else. 

By concentrating entirely on Olson's 
scheme of history, his desire to re- 
establish an ecstatic, initiatic cosmolo- 
gy, his nostalgia for the second millen- 
nium ac, his belief in the being of 
objects, his commitment to Herodotus’ 
kind of history that equates myths and 
facts, Byrd emphasizes the megaloma- 
nia of Olson's ambition to undo all of 
history since the late pleistocene in 
order to restore man's primary relation 
to the world. Byrd says that Olson 
treats the’ evidence of history “not 
unlike a lay-out for a reading of 
tarot-cards or an astrological chart", 
but ho doesn’t seem to find this either 
odd or alarming. By isolating the 
esotericism of Olson, and by refusing 
to give H any kind of historical or 
political context, he turns the poem 
into a gigantically eccentric and pedan- 
tic arcanum. Olson is made to sound 
like a world-historical John Cowper 
Powys, a lone, demented Jungian lec- 
turer reinventing ancient religions, 
archetypes, the Great Mother, the 
eternal feminine (again), the “heroic 


the only redeeming leaven in a leaden 
book. There is grave danger at the best 
• of times that Williams wiu be seen as a 
dull, “sincere" , poet, or a drastically 
..stupid, ode;, (as .Winters and Jarrell 


If it were an ancient theological classic 
- gigantic, heretical fossil, miraculous- 
ly lodged in the 1950s, or simply a 
monument of lunatic speculation. 

Of course Olson does form part of 
the twentieth-century tradition of spe- 
culative poetic history which includes 
Spengler and Yeats, and he is commit- 
ted to some Whiteheadian, Jungian, 
pre-Socratic cosmology. But the, collo- 
quial, the local, the unpredictable, tne 
Olson of “go contrary, go sing , tne 
man who has to learn “the simplest 
things last", who valued the naked eye, 
who became the historian of his com- 
munity, the obsessive geographer oi a 
particular place - all this Byrd misses- 
Among other things, Maximus is a 
splendid junk-yara of. objects an 
.memories and linguistic experiments- 
It is what Olson made of his own plat* 
and history which is impressive; ana it 
is the opening sections of Maxim**, 
alongside Calf Me Ishmael, and tne 
poetry of the late 1940s that represent 
nis most important- work. Thereaner, 

■ though sporadically recaptures tne 
brilliance of The Praises ati d. A«fg- 
fisher, Olson forgot his audience, me 
facts of present history; and the disci- 
pline or communication. In fact uc 
nearly turned himself Into jdnd, 
, Koshiic Pedagogue th £ l .D?£ 
explicates so unoervingly in Ms P l0U 
; commentary, . 
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Bathing at Glymenopoulo 


Lotophagi. I can believe it: 
first moment ashore the heat 
stunned us - a lavish blast 
and the stink of horses. 

Then it was Mister. Mister. 
Captain McKenzie — bathing girls 
round from the beach, white 
towels and parasols weaving 
through gun-carriages, crates 
and saddlery lined on the quay 
to pelt us with flowers. Want 
Captain McKenzie ? I give you 
good times. But we rode away, 
oyes-front and smiling, pursued 
until the Majestic gates. 


1 kept telling myself. Luck. 

It will end - but the lazy days 
stretched into five weeks, six, 
and then we were riding out 
on a clear pastcl-bluc morning 
to Christinas Hill as ever. 

And half-way, at Kalia, 
stopped at our watering place - 
a date-grove fringing the pool, 
and the whole platoon fanned 
in a crescent to drink. 

I was dismounted, leading my horse 
over packed sand, empty-headed 
and waving flies from my face 
when the firing began. Ten shots, 


Men to the grounds, officers 

one to a cool high-ceilingod room - 

mine with a balcony looking 

down to the lake. There were pelicans 

clambering carefully in and out 

and in, never still, wrecking 

the stagnant calm, fighting, 

and shaking their throats 

with a flabby rattle. Otherwise, 

peace - the cedar layered 

in enormous green-black slabs 

and shading tents on the lawn; 

the horses only a rumour - 

stamping and spluttering 

out by the kitchen garden. 


perhaps - flips and smacks 
into date-trunks or puffing the sand 
and nobody hurt. But we charged - 
all of us thinking At last. Action 
at last, as our clumsy light brigade 
wheeled under the trees and away 
up a steady slope. I was far left, 
drawing my sword with a stupid 
high-pitched shout as we laboured 
through silvery mirage lakes. 

They wore waiting ahead - 
Senussi, no more than a dozen, 
their gypsy silhouettes crouching 
and slinking back into stones 
as we breasted the rise. 


Each morning we rode early 
to Christmas Hill - two hours 
of dressage in dusty circuits 
then home with the suu still low. 
For the rest, time was our own -- 
no readers, no news from France, 
but delirious boredom: polo 
some evenings, and long afternoons 
bathing at Glymenopoulo. Iras, 

I have you by heart, giggling 
and stumbling up from the breakers 
into my photograph, one thin hand 

{ iressed to your cheek, your knee- 
ongth, navy-blue costume puckorod 
and clinging. I singled you out 


The end of the world. A sheer 
wall falling hundreds of feet 
to a haze of yellow scrub. 

I wrenched myself round, sword 
dropped, head low, to a dead 
teetering halt as our line 
staggered, and buckled, and broke 
in a clattering slide. 1 can 
hear it again - the panicking 
whinneys, shouts, and the rush 
of scree where they shambled off 
into space. It has taken three days 
to bury them - one for the trek 
to the valley floor, one to scratch 
their ranks of graves, one to return. 


day after day after day - 
to swim with, to dawdle 
arm in arm on the beach 
as the furious sun sank, and later 
to hear your pidgin whispers 
dancing In waterfront cafts: 

You not like anyone. Gentling 
than other Captain McKenzies. 

Yon not like others - 
your lomon-smcliing Hair 
loose and brushing my month, 
your bracelets clinking, 
and Iangorous slow waltzes 
twirling us round and round 
in the smoky half-light. Luck. 


There is little the same. At six 
we have curfew now: I am writing this 
after dark on my knee in the School 
of Instruction grounds, iti ■ tent. 

I cannot sleep - sirens disturb me, 
blurting up from the harbour. 

Those are the ships from Gallipoli, 
unloading their trail of stretchers 
to the Majestic, whore you will be 
waiting, Iras, I know, stopped 
outside the gates, high -he clod 
just as you were, with your hair 
fluffed out after swimming, repeating 
your tender sluttish call, Want 
Captain McKenzie? I give yon good times. 


Andrew Motion 


Giving Thanks 


Late last night on 77th I waited 
to watch the Macy mammoths get inflated 
and listen to blear-eyed children cheer 
when Kermit’s leg or Snoopy's limp left ear 
came oat of their collapse as gas was blown 
through each sagged limb now magically regrown. 


Each mammoth strains beneath its weighted net 
straining for the sky It can't have yet, 
impatient to be loosed out of the dark 
over the browning trees of Centra] Park. 


From yesterday I still can feel you blow 
your love all through my body like some helium 
that restores my true proportions, head to toe, 
and lifts my body skywards; when I .tome 
I'm out of the sandbagged nets and soar away 
into release and my Thanksgiving Day! 


Stepping Out 


Stepping out from under mother’s 
Protection at five or fifty 
Up the ever-so-nascy wet 
Miles of tarmac to the moor 
Bold to cross it though his short 
Logs, he saw, were trembling, 

He arrived at the wind-worsted heather 
Out of reach of her voice, whether 
Raised in anger or muted 
In consolation. These were forbidden 
Tracts, so remote from mother's suburb, 
And what wonderful courage this was! 


To havo even started out was 
Appalling audacity, loading 
His belongings without her help, 
Taking boots, map and compass 
And creeping out to the door . . . 
Could this truly be himself? 

And could this invincible dawn be 
Raining, as lie set off, when sho 
Had predicted a sunny day with her? 
it scared him. It soothed him knowing 
How surely he would be creeping back 
When the day was over. 


And he could not tell if he might 
Be prouder of having defied 
Mother's warnings, or of guessing 
How deeply he would defer again 
To her, in the end . . . Down there below. 
The voices of the crowd cried amazement 
That mother's own particular 
Weakling had gone so far; 

And the little voice here at his side 
Said the venturing out in dread 
And the going back from fear 
Were both attributable to her. 


Alan Brovvnjohn 


Neenie 


i.in. F.I.M. Cnisskiy-Hnlltimi 


Under the cowl, out on Scolt Head, 

The swell and swash are Inching their way back. 
Tha water picks up pebbles, razor shells. 

Birds' small bleached bones and witches' purses; . 
It toys with them, cries over them. 

And the legendary wave embraces them. 


The tide returning: each wove and whisker. 
Everything forged into one force, 

A fusion with one mcauing and purpose. 
Bnt I think you are going farther, 

Ancient shuftlor, at the fire now, flushed 
By tills last blaze before going to bed. 


Out of the dark they come at a knobbled wave. 
Processions unblemished and nndeterred 
By time's strictures. Here Is the hell 
At Oak well: The chimney always roars like this: 
Frank Is still up In the organ gallery, 

Puffing tils cigar, blowing out another hymn. 


Thai wind, more wind, and tlio cottage 
Rocks like a, boat, quite safe, opt at sea. 

Remember ihp train we took up to Wehgen . 

When you were six and I was sixty? 

It rocks, nurse, it rocks. I love this nursery. 

Kevin, have you met my pregnant sister ? 

And now theta is rain, ripping against the window 
(Long since painted into its frame) 

Behind the curtains of faded red velvet. 

What will become of tke passionflowers ? 

Still, the borders of this tapestry are teeming 
With forget-me-nots. I had three proposals ... 


It goes on and on. You make associations 
As children and poets do, bony fingers 
Clamped to the sill now, eyes watering: 

Not only the tide flowing and gathering up 
As it goes, not only time defused. 

But for itself a' parade of whatever mattered 


And for whatever reason, a statement 
Risen cl par of .interest and argument. 

1 listen and think you are telling something 
Greater than its parts, a breath and sum 
Qf life itself, the ego dispossessed. 
Grandmother , sleep, and sleep in pedee. 


Tony Harrison 


Kevin Crossloy-Holland 
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Counter-revolutionary gentry 


By Stefan Coilini 

MARTIN J. WIENER: 

English Culture and The Decline of 
the Industrial Spirit, 1850-1890 
2 1 7pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£9.95. 

M 521 23418 2 

Although addressing a highly 
fashionable theme and nut altogether 
playing down its contemporary reso- 
nances, this book is intended to be a 
serious piece of cultural history. 
Martin J. Weiner’s scholarly inten- 
tions, as well as his impressively 
catholic reading, are evident in his 
600 substantial footnotes, and as an 
American and a Professor of History 
he may be assumed to be free from 
the sillier forms of cultural masoch- 
ism commonly displayed in u discus- 
sion of this theme by journalists in 
Britain. Moreover, his book has 
several virtues not always possessed 
by works in this field: it is clcurly- 
written, well-documented, thought- 
ful, and short. But since it is already 
clear that the book will not want for 
appreciative attention, I shall suy no 
more about its considerable merits, 
confining myself, instead, to raising 
some doubts about its central argu- 
ment. 

To begin a little before the begin- 
ning, and ns n way of approaching 
the main cluster of difficulties, con- 
sider the book's title. “Decline" is 
what gives it its punch, and, faithful 
to this title, Wiener does at times 
write as though “English culture” (of 
which more oelow) had reached a 
peak of enthusiasm for industrial 
activity round about 1850, after 
which this enthusiasm was eroded by 
the spread of the “anti-industrinr 
attitudes with which the book is 
chiefly concerned. Understandably, 
in such a short book. Wiener has no 
lime to deal with the period before 
this ‘’decline*', but one cannot help 
but wonder in what sense he under- 
stands “industrial values" to have 
been dominant in the still overwhel- 


mingly rural and tinslocratically- 
con trolled society nf England before 
1850. The usual nod towards the 
Crystal Palace and the ritual quota- 
tion from Samuel Smiles do not help 
very much, and hardly justify the 
claim that 1851 marked “the high- 
water mark of educated opinion's 
enthusiasm for industriul capitalism", 
or that the ideals of industrialism 
“seemed to have become the nation- 
al ideals of Victorian Britain". In 
writing such history, selective quota- 
tion is inescapable and not always 
culpable, but it would not he trio 
difficult, even confining oneself to 
the kind of literary sources which 
Wiener makes good use of, to 
assemble a pretty powerful team of 
protestors against 'industrial capital- 
ism" in the half century between 
Cobbctt and Arnold. 

At other limes, however, Wiener 
seems to be saying that in the realm 
of cultural attitudes, at least, Britain 
never really hud a successful indust- 
rial revolution: in his somewhat tele- 
ological formulation, the “transition 
to modernity" was ''incomplete". In- 
sofar as induslrin lizotion did take 
plnce, it did so “smoothly", with the 
result that there was no “need" for a 
fundamental transformation. Now, 
these two claims are not strictly in- 
compatible, but there is obviously a 
rather awkward tension between 
them. When taking the first line, 
Wiener is prone to emphasize the 
“counter-revolution of gentry values" 
which he sees as taking place after 
1850, but on the second view this 
was hardly necessary. And if aris- 
tocratic and rural values did not con- 
stitute a fatal obstacle to getting in- 
dustrialism going before 1850, then it 
is not obvious why they could not 
co-exist with maintained industrial 
activity thereafter. In fact, the role 
of the aristocracy as the pioneer en- 
trepreneurs is altogether a bit of a 
problem for Wiener, who resolves it 
by saying they were just “economi- 
cally aggressive enough to preserve 
their predominance without aban- 
doning their distinctive set of values 
and style of life". However, if this is 
true, ft surely cnsls some doubt on 


the tightness of the fit between en- 
terprising economic activity and “in- 
dustrial values" assumed to be neces- 
sary throughout the book. 

This point can be approached from 
a different angle by considering 
what, in the British "case, Wiener 
thinks wc should have expected to 
And. After all, his is essentially a 
story about what did not happen, but 
unlike the case of Holmes's taciturn 
dog it is not clear that there was one 
pattern of behaviour which would 
nave been “natural". The firmest 
specification which Wiener gives of 
the counterf actual alternative is to 
say that some kind of cultural prior- 
ity would have had to be assigned to 
“the desire to maximize individual or 
national wealth". But assigning 
priority to this uncomplicated desire 
might Appear a tactless bit of speech- 
writing even in Detroit, nnd some of 
the passages Wiener cites ns evi- 
dence of an “anti-industrial" ethic in 
Britain seem to be saying little more 
than that there ure more important 
thines in life than making n bigger 
profit. 

Nor is it the case that industrial 
activity can only be endorsed by us- 
ing that particular kind of flatly uti- 
litarian vocabulary. Culling compara- 
ble sources in twentieth-century 
Japan might yield an ostensibly even 
stronger affirmation of the values of 
loyalty, family and uaditlon, values 
which Wiener tends to present as 
inherently “anti-industrial”. It would 
be unfair to imply that he would 
simply be misled by such evidence, 
but it does point to the lack of a firm 
hold, in his discussion of the British 
material, of the distinction between 
the evaluative and rhetorical re- 
sources of a given cultural tradition, 
and what particular uses are made of 
these resources. There is, as it were, 
more than one way of being told to 
pull your finger out. 

In all such studies, there is a dan- 
ger of exaggerating the degree of 
cultural homogeneity exhibited in the 
chosen period. It would take either a 
disablingly scrupulous or recklessly 
anarchic historian to* present an 
equal number of quotations which' 


told against his preferred interpreta- 
tion as in favuur of it, and Wiener 
certainly cannot be accused of draw- 
ing only upon a narrow or predict- 
able range of sources. Still, at times 
one may have reservations about 
representativeness: it didn't absolutely 
knock me sideways to discover that 
those who made speeches at the 
annual jamboree of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
were all agin your satanic mills and 
in favour of a spot of the old half- 
timbered. There \s also an occasional 
hint of strain when some selected 
witness proves a bit recalcitrant ab- 
out coming up with the right 
answers. For example, being told 
that “even" John Stuart Mill had 
reservations about “the material pre- 
occupations of early-Victorian Eng- 
land is a bit like being told that 
“even” Ivan tllich has the odd doubt 
about high-technology economics. 
And when we are toldthat "even" to 
Sidney Webb “Socialism meant ‘the 
cull to frugal and earnest living"' we 
begin to wonder whether we have 
missed an erratum slip saying for 
“even" read "especially . (And am I 
alone in thinking that Mrs Webb's 
ideal of being "divested of nil human 
appetite" Is evidence of something 
other than a low opinion of the quest 
for material gain?) 

The difficulties of Wiener's case 
are neatly illustrated in his handling 
of Samuel Smiles. For the most part, 
as one would expect, he gives evi- 
dence on behalf of the industrial 
ethic (Wiener rather inelegantly - 
and perhaps inaccurately - calls him 
“the most well-known ideologist of 
industrial capitalism"), but some- 
times he is called to the stand by the 
prosecution also, and then we are 
told that “even Smiles" - the tell-tale 
adverb again - paid court to the 
“gentlemanly ideal”. The discrimina- 


tion of the two strands is nicely 
done, but their coexistence in Smiles 
might once again be thought to indi- 
cate that declarations of allegiance to 
that ideal were not incompatible with 
a good deal of buying cheap and 
selling dear, especially when Wiener 
allows that in Smiles’s case this ideal 


was stripped of “outward class-hound 
associations" and treated as the hall- 
mark of those who had helped them- 
selves. 

One final doubt which may be 
worth raising concerns the difficulty 
of knowing where Wiener himsefl 
stands on all this and what response 
he hopes to provoke. A historian is 
not normally under any obligation to 
declare his own moral, cultural or 
aesthetic preferences - (heir parBde 
is often just a vulgar irrelevance - 
but since Wiener constantly employs 
the vocabulary of condemnation 
("failure", “incomplete", “cost", 
"drawback", and so on) we can only 
conclude that he does not endorse 
the cultural attitudes he describes. 
He consistently portrays these alti- 
tudes as “obstructive", and in his 
concluding sentences he declares that 
“changing this frame of mind" may 
prove to be Mrs Thatcher's "most 
fundamental challenge”. We are left 
to assume that he will cheer her on 
in (his endeavour. 

Of course, books get recruited (o 
causes which their authors may well 
not support. Since this one's publica- 
tion, a well-known Australian news- 
paper owner has been reported as 
attacking "the gentlemanly ideals" of 
Britain's "establishment" which “cre- 
ate the social and psychological cur- 
rents which have done so much dam- 
age to Britain and its willingness to 
change". He went on to assert - as 
though it were the merest conven- 
tional wisdom - that “in Britain the 
industrial revolution was not fol- 
lowed by a revolution in social 
values. Aristocratic and rural atti- 
tudes were maintained: Merrie Eng- 
land and all that”. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether this 
speech will be cited as a representa- 
tive piece of evidence when Ihe se- 
quel to Professor Wiener's book is 
written a hundred years hence. If it 
Is, I hope our future historian will 
explain that these phrases were being 
used as part of an argument against 
restrictions on advertisings ana will 
record that the speech was being 
given at an Advertising Association 
lunch. 



Monuments of municipality 
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“You can’t have art where you have 


Betjeman’s “age of champagne" - 
nre now ready Tor their art-historian. 

Meanwhile, we have Cunningham 


™7 vn h ™'*J" M. on civic pride rnd ™nidpTri^: 
y0U w!? Manchester v Liverpool; Leeds v 
Hv? MLE? Bradford. Before commissioning de- 
nf ' H?; signs in 1866. the Rochdale town 
ZSlZti 25* f0r «°undl first of all took care to size 
pictures - foi a million a year. up the neighbouring competition: 

That was Ruskln's reply in 1876, they visited Halifax, .Leeds, Black- 
to an Invitation to address the Shef- burn and Preston In turn. Smaller 
field Society of Artists. Twenty years boroughs, proud of their newly won 
later Sheffield's new town hall, de- corporate status, > indulged in 
signed by E. W. Mountford, was architectural advertisement and over- 
ready for occupation: in Victorian statement: Pendleton town hall 


about taste. It » primarily -a. calo- ‘ for some 1 degree of dignity”. Even 
loguc of municipal building - begun within the same town, rivalries could 
appropriately is. a PhD at- Leeds - take In architectural form: in die 
bolstered by analyses of -planning, celebrated battle over Halifax town 
patronage and finance. With. matters hell -Edward 1 Acfcroyd ' becked the 
of style Drj Cunningham is less con- QothlC ' of G. : G. Scott; Crossley 
. cerned. ^is rolFbafl of civic palates - plumped for the Renaissance and Sir 
“always showy often vulgar and 1 Charles .Barry -vBYid Crossley and 
dontineeriag but very^eldO'mccjulr - Barry sVete the winners. Barry hi 
- is 'factual - -rather thnrt'; .Aesthetic,'- fact; tn .1859, summed up this whole 
' .'although he dobs reveal a preference process of municipal aggrandizement 
; Jor High Victorian' Gothic (Manches- end 1 Architectural ' expression* "A 
ter.j RochdpUv Bradford); -That is a town-' hallt should in my opinion be 
•pity, because the; Baroque town Halls, the most dominant and important of 




is 


. ■ j]ed;ln the iSSOs.^the julriud^ fthcre. the public 1 feeling upon all national 
- y. j i| flpo ' other word; for It). .Of this, and municipal events of importance. 
•' 'vfWHod-.- •df TBitgfyb. [ft should serve! as U were pa the 
jafcmiecwre.ts .not. very much to our expghefat of the life and soul , of the 
.?■ i.tawltp^ny.i^nd^the mhriy ambitions city”:; Indeed and Barry’s own; 

• .-Ay::. ‘yy'7'. 


Halifax town hall is a better example 
than most. 

No doubt any town hall Is essen- 
tially o corporate symbol. But many 
of the most prestigious buildings de- 
pended crucially on private patron- 
age. -In Middlesborough much de- 

S ended on the Quaker businessmen 
oseph Pease and Thomas Richard- 
son, backed by iron kings like Bolc- 
kow, Vaughan and Dorman. At Bar- 
row-in-Furness the key figure was 
William Cavendish, 6th Duke of De- 
vonshire, acting through his local 
agent James Kamsden, locomotive 
superintendent, secretary of the rail- 
way company and secretary to the 
harbour commissioners. Elsewhere 
local magnates and landlords often 
took it upon themselves to finance 
and organize town hall construction. 
J. R. Wolfenden at Bolton: G. L. 
Ashworth at Rochdale: John Ry- 
lands at Stratford: Lord Overton at 
Dumbarton: Lord Mostyn at Llan- 
dudno; and Ye Dukes of Bedford, 
Newcastle and Portland at Tavistock, 
Wofksop and' Mansfield no mag- 
nate, no town hall. At Todmarden in 
1870-75 the Fieldens sponsored a 
temple-format structure by J. Gibson 
-of a splendour quite beyond the 
pockets of its inhabitants. At Lancas- 
ter Ei, W. Moiihtford’s classical town 
: ball of 1906-9 is really a massive 
memorial to Lord! Ashton, the mega- 
lomaniac linoleum king. And Pais- 
ley’s monumental town hall built in 
■1879-62 to designs by W. H. Lynn of 
Belfast, stems almost entirely from 
the generosity of the Clark family - 
a tribe of cotton-reel magnates more 
famous in recent times for the pro-., 
duct ion of -a celebrated art critic. 

And there wa 5 money in it for the 
.architects too. Waterhouse made 
£25.0QO oiit of .Manchester town hall. 

'■ Sprit is hardly: surprising that mUtii- 
, cipal architectural competitions drew 
record entries; 136 competitors at 
' Manchester, 179 .at Sheffield in 1890; 
518 and 125 .atGjasgpw in-1880 aiid ; 


1881. Even so, in 1863 Augustus 
Frere calculated that the odds 
against winning were twenty to one, 
while the profit to the profession 
amounted to only £5,508 on a collec- 
tive outlay of £291,388. Still, the 
prestige of winning more than justi- 
fied the risk. Waterhouse made his 
name through competitions, and 
what Leeds town hall did for Cuth- 
bert Brodrick, Sheffield town hall 
did for E. W. Mountford. E. W. 
Godwin entered at least nine com- 
petitions for civic buildings, H. T. 
Hare entered thirteen, Henry Cheers 
nine. Brightwen Blnyon six, J. M. 
Brydon eight and William Hill and 
Malcom Stark six each. 

The meat of this book consists in 
two formidable appendixes. Appen- 
dix II Hats the results of some 214 
municipal architectural competitions, 
complete with the names of assessors 
and those of the first, second and 
third prize-winners. Appendix III is 
a list of some 943 town nails, built or 
proposed between 1820 and 1914, 

S ‘‘ier with the architects' names. 

ng dimensions. estimates, final 
costs and local population figures. Of 
these, 131 are strictly speaking 
Edwardian, and 64 pre-Victorian; 
construction figures reach their peak 
in the 1860s - no less than 165 town 
halls were edneeived during that de- 
cade. And as for costs, .Manchester 
and Belfast come out second and 
third ‘with £1,000,000 each, topped 
only by Ralph Knott’s gargantuan 
County Hall, London, .at £1,706,000. 
All ■ this is valuable raw material, 
grist for many a future thesis. But 
why is the first of these ■appendixes 
arranged alphabetically, and the 
. second chronologically? And why de- 
. vote a whole column largely blank 
- 1 to -"height of tower”, when the 
space might mpre sensibly have been 
devoted to style? Still, apart from 
one or two slips (J. Macvltar Ander- 
son appears consistently as "Mac 
•TVar"), this mass’ of information 


appears to have been meticulously 
prepared. The big names are mostly 
there: Scott, Waterhouse, Burges, 
Godwin. But the lesser men are 
often just as interesting. Step for- 
ward Silvanus Trevail of Truro, 
architect of the public halls at Cam- 
borne (1891) ana St. Austell (1896). 
You too, Oliver of Bath, architect of 
the town hall at Caine (1884-86). 
And you, H. de Foe Baker, the 
Reverend architect of Stamford Corn 
Exchange (1839). Out of obscurity 
and into an appendix. . . . Cunning- 
ham's research marks a sizeable step 
forward in (he prosopography of 
Victorian architecture. 

Victorian and Edwardian Town 
Halls Is, therefore, a useful book. 
But its arrangement and production 
leave something to be desired. There 
is no subject index, only a list of 
names ana places; documentation is 
sparse; the photographs are de- 
servedly anonymous, worst of all, 
the book reads at times like a cross 
between an architect’s specification 
and a social science thesis: a 
chimneypiece becomes a "fireplace 
element"; instead of variety of tint 
we must endure "tone range"; Sir 
John Vanbrugh’s name is adjectivally 
rendered as K Vanburghian”; and we 
are even promised that the author 
"Is still actively researching that 
field”. 

The. Country Life Book of Royal 
Palaces, Castles and Homey, by Pat- 
rick Montaaue-Smith and Hugh 


divided into five sections, dealingi 
respectively, with palaces and fort- 


family; other royal residences - such 

as Balmoral and,. Sandringham; tnc 

now vanished royal palaces; ana 
“other bouses and castles with histor- 
ic royn} connections". 
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Shakespeare in Japan 


By Stanley Wells 

Japan has assimilated Shakespeare 
into its culture, on both a scholarly 
and a popular level, to a remarkable 
degree. The Shakespeare Society of 
Japan, founded twenty years ago, 
has close on 500 members, most of 
them teachers in universities and 
schools. ll publishes an annual 
periodical, Shakespeare Studies, part 
in English, part in Japanese. Each 
April the Society celebrates Shake- 
speare's birthday with a festival in 
Tokyo, centring on a performance of 
one of the plays, and it also holds an 
annual general meeting, which this 
year took place over an October 
weekend in Okayama and was 
attended by more than 200 members. 
A programme of papers along with a 
symposium on Hamlet was sup- 
plemented by less formal gatherings. 
An invitation to mnke the one con- 
tribution in English, and to give 
other lectures and seminars in 
Tokyo. Kyoto and Kurashiki, en- 
abled me to learn more of 
Shakespeare's popularity and influ- 
ence in Japan. 

Though the plays are not taught in 
high schools, all English departments 
in universities - some have two or 
three - are expected to offer at least 
one course of seminars, and perhaps 
some lectures, on selected plays. 
Hamlet's popularity may be gauged 
by the fact that Jiro Ozu's annotated 
edition, which appeared in 1965, is 
now in its twenty-third impression. A 
new, multi-volume edition of the 
complete works, with annotations for 
students, is in preparation. About 
ten new books on Shakespeare, 
some intended for students, some for 
the general reader, appear in 


Japanese each year, along with over 
150 articles in learned and popular 
journals. Books written in English 
arc frequently translated, and (he 
annual Shakespeare Translation, with 
an international editorial board, 
appears from Seijo University, 
Tokyo. 

ft is ensy to understand how 
Japanese scholars, many of whom 
have undertaken graduate work in 
British and American universities, 
should be able not merely to 
appreciate Shakespeare (among 
other western artists) but also to 
make original contributions at a 


sophisticated level. It is less easy to 
understand Shakespeare’s appeal to 
more popular audiences raised on 


the Japanese dramatic trndition, but 
undeniably the appeal exists. In 
Tokyo 1 saw an excellent exhibition 
devoted to "Shakespeare: his World 
and his Legacy", with contributions 
from many major British collections. 
Held in a department store, it was to 
be shown also in Osaka and Nagoya, 
and was well attended. At a nearby 
theatre Romeo and Juliet was being 


performed in a version by Yushi 
Odashima. In performance the text 
was considerably adapted and short- 
ened. No Prologue told that this was 
a “death-marked love", though skulls 
on either side of the semi-circuiar 
stage, as well as death-masked dan- 
cers at the Capulets' ball, conveyed 
the message no less effectively. 
Prince Escalus was omitted; so was 
the sonnet that Shakespeare gives to 
the lovers at their meeting, which 
was balletically staged. The play end- 
ed with the deaths of Romeo and 
Juliet; Montagues and Capulets re- 
mained unreconciled. An elaborate, 
not to say lush, recorded musical 
score nccompnnied much of the ac- 
tion and dialogue; the setting, skil- 


fully lit . was suggestive rather than 
realistic, much in the manner of 
many British productions. The cast 
was clearly at home with the drama- 
tic idiom, though to my cats the 
language lacked lyricism. 

This performance was far from ex- 
ceptional. Tokyo sees twenty or so 
professional productions of Shake- 
speare each year. Now. too, the 
BBC television scries is under way in 
Japan, each play introduced by a 
Japanese scholar and transmitted 
twice, first with a choice of Japanese 
or English sound track, and second- 
ly, on :m educational channel, in 
English alone. The accompanying 
editions published by the BBC arc 
udapted, with special introductions 
and notes for (lie Japanese render, 
though the text remains in English; 
Hamel sold over 10,001) copies in 
under a year. 

Although plays in (he native 
Japanese tradition are very different 
front ours, they offer links with the 
Elizabethan period. The kabuki is an 
actors' theatre, strong in its portrayal 
of deep emotions, yet also varied in 
the entertainment it offers, with 
music both instrumental and vocal, 
mime, eloquent narration and dance, 
eliciting from its native audience at 
high points of the action a vociferous 
appreciation of virtuosity which re- 
minded me of descriptions of mid- 
Victorian English performances of 
Shakespeare. When Shakespeare is 
translated it is, of course, into mod- 
ern Japanese. So some obstacles of 
understanding to English-speaking 
audiences are removed. Hie eclectic- 
ism, the wide emotional range, and 
the opportunities for brilliance in 
performance which Shakespeare 
offers link his plays with the native 
tradition and perhaps help to explain 
their appeal to Japanese audiences. 


Anthem for doomed youth? 


By David Nokes 

Borderline 

Royal Court Theatre 

Hanif Kureishi was bora and brought 
up in South London. In idiom and 
outlook, his writings reflect the sub- 
urbs, rather than the sub-continent. 
The first play in his recent series of 
theatrical successes, The King and 
Me, dealt with life in the tower- 
blocks of Catford. Outskirts, pro- 
duced earlier this year at the ware- 
house, returned to the same desolate 
stamping-ground, to present images 
of the doomed youth of the punk 
generation. Yet it Is as an Asian 
playwright, a voice from the ghettos, 
mat he has gained his chief reputa- 
tion. In a recent interview he spoke 
of himself as an intermediary, “pass- 
ing on life from people who really 
experience the rough end of tilings 
to people who might possibly be able 
to do something about that”. 
However, he is uneasy at being pre- 
sented as a spokesman for the Asian 
community, as his latest play, Bor- 
derline, makes clear. 

,W® are presented with a deeply 
■divided Asian community. Amjaa, 
^owhair patriarch, beautifully 
P.^yoo by David Beames, reveres 
Winston Churchill and British jus- 
tice. He proudly enumerates his 
material possessions, his fridge, TV 

• •h® kitchen decorations. Yet he has 
no compunction about forcing his 
daughter Araina into an arranged 
: marriage Mth a young tycoon, 

rarouk, whose wealth comes from 
ms ruthless exploitation of his fellow 
Asians. Araina, a modern, Westem- 
'ized, margarine-eating" kind of 
Anglo- Asian girl, played by Rita 

• hi b ' a t^ntral figure in the play’s 
aeveiopment. Her move from a pjay- 
?uj evasion of her father's authority 
;P a thorough-going endorsement of 

As ^ an > outh Movement’s mili- 
stand against racial attacks. 


underlines Kurdish i’s fear that the 
era of racial tolerance in (his country 
may be coining to an end. Haroon, 
Amina's secret boyfriend, is con- 
temptuous of the Youth Movement 
and its efforts. "You people, you 
come from villages, ana you’ve still 
got village mentalities." Yet his be- 
lief in the long march through the 
institutions, university, (he law, par- 
liament, is presented as an ambitious 
individualism that cuts across all ties 
of loyalty. Haroon’s . father is a res- 
taurateur, who makes his money by 
exploiting illegal immigrants, and 
giving free meals to the police. 

Yasmin, played by Deborah Findlay, 
draws together some of the threads 
of the play. She has been oppressed 
by the Asian community by being 
forced into an arranged marriage, 
. and is now being attacked by British 
Movement thugs with petrol bombs. 
Yet she retains her dignity, resilience 
and a belief in rationality. She tells 
Haroon that his ambition is a form 
of cowardice. "You’ve taken all the 
conflicts inside yourself. But you 
can’t live like that, as If race and 
contempt and ail that was some kind 
of personal problem.” When Yasmin 
takes to the barricades, we know 
that things are pretty bad. 

A comic catalyst In the plot is 
Ravi, an Illegal immigrant, played by 
Nizwar Karanj. Naive, penniless, 


Ravi, an Illegal immigrant, played by 
Nizwar Karanj. Naive, penniless, 
randy and accident-prone, Ravi has 
an irrepressible optimism that gives 
buoyancy to the whole play. “YaB- 
min, I knew you were radical. I 
didn’t realize you were kind as well", 
he remarks, when she . agrees to go 
to the cinema with him'. It’s the kind 
of Ortonesque epigram that gives a 
fluency and poiisn to this picture of 
under-privilege, Many critics found 
Outskirts, bleak, but there can be no 
such objection to this new play. 
Comedy is used to sharpen the edge 
of characterization, and if Outskirts 
had the austere didacticism of Bond, 
Borderline uses a fuller range of 
Brcchtian techniques. _ 

Max Stafford-Clark's direction is 


sharp and unfussy, and makes a 
strong virtue of the company's prac- 
tice in the distribution of roles 
among the multi-racial cast. Both 
David Beames and Deborah Findlay 
double magnificently in two Pakista- 
ni roles. Beames bnngs out the com- 
ic self-importance of Amiad without 
ever lapsing into Peter Sellers pas- 
tiche. Findlay plays Amjad’s long- 
suffering wife Banoo, who dreams of 
her village in Pakistan, with a stoop- 
ing, stoic resignation. The effect of 
this racial impersonation is to 
emphasize the play's conviction that 
the barriers of race are less rigid 
than those of attitude. The only 
white character in the play is Susan, 
a journalist, played by Lesley Man- 
vine. Bom in Orpington, and speak- 
ing thrdughout in a pukka mem- 
sahib's voice, she seems an obvious 
candidate for caricature. Yet she too 
is given a strong cose to argue. "I 
believe it's possible to be honest and 
accurate about other people’s experi- 
ence”, she declares, in words which 
dearly indicate Kureishi's own con- 
victions. When the thugs make their 
attack, Susan is on tne barricades 
with Anwar and Yasmin. It is Ha- 
roon who - has gone to university, to 
bide his time. 

Borderline is a portrait of a com- 
munity ' under threat. Running 
through it is the fear of violence and 
intolerance that will compress all its 
subtle distinctions into ode stark 
antithesis. Kureishi describes himself 
as a beige liberal. His picture of the 
diverse arid conlradictoty values of 
the immigrant community is a fine 
example of the possibilities of invest- 
igative theatre. , . 


Applications have been invited for 
the. 1981 George Pevlne Award for 
the work of 4nv bromisinfi stage 


applicants should write to Christine 
Smith, George Devine Award, 23 
Ainger -Road, London NWS, by 
March 1, 1982. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LIBRARIANS 

in Government Departments 

There are vacancies in (lie following Government Departments 
(or candidates with professional qualifications and soma 
practical experience. (Those expecting to oblain professional 
qualifications in the Winter >981/82 examinations will be 
considered.) 

Ministry of Defence 

School of Electronic Engineering, Arborficld, Reading. 

Royal Army Educational Corps, Daaconsfieid, Bucks. 

Military Vehicles and Engineering Eatablishmant. Christchurch 
Surrey. 

MOD Whitehall Library. London SW1 
Royal Armament Research and Development Establishment, 
Fort Halsit-ad, Sevan oaks. Kent. 

Government Communications Headquarters 
Library and Records Branch. Cheltenham, Glos. 

Further vacancies may arise In these and other Dapar imams. 
Salary: C5270-E7246 (London up to £1087 higher). Starting 
salary may ha aliova (ho minimum. Promotion prospects. 

For full details end an application form (to ba returned by 
31 Docember 1981) write to Civil Service Commission. 
Alencon Link, Basingstoke. Hants. RG21 1JB. or 
telephone Baslngatoko (0250) 68561 (answering service 
oporataB outside office houre). Ptoase quote ref: GIDI624. 



LONDON 

MinDLESEX POLYTECHNIC 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
C4aei-£3409 pa <nc 

An opportunity in Join Hip biiay 
dam In lha library at nur llandnu 
location In north -wnqt London. 

noaponaltjllltlfiB include counter 
work, rnnprvlnn buuhB and gulu- 
Ins itudenla and atud. 

An A level atandard of educa- 
tion la aapected. prnfarably 
tasethor with good library nr rc- 
luvnnt ox par I unco. 

A rota system la worked to reiv- 
er evening and Snlurday Julies. 

Write iiucitlna ral M 1 24 A for 
further details and an application 
form, costing flrat-rlosa to: Par- 
aonnal Or Hear. Mlddlaaas 
Polytechnic, 114 Clias* SI Jr. Lon- 
don N14 9PN. Closing data 14 
nnramber. LI03 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS adltnd and Indux 
nd. raialoouaa and Hats arrangac 


ESSEX 

UNIVERSITY Ol- 
LIBRAltl AN 

Applications era Invtiod |nr the 
pnsl uf Librarian ntilrh will be- 
enmn vacant on I September 1983 
on tho appoint mailt of iftr prrsoni 
Librarian. Mr. F. J. Friend, ns 
Librarian of Unlvorslly Cullnue. 
London. 

Furihcir particular* mny bn 
itblninet) from Hid Ri-ulairnr. Unl- 
voraily of Canes, Wltenhoo Park. 
Lulrlieitor CQ4 580. and npplli-a- 
Hons (tan caplnal quoting refer- 
ence C/6/TL3. Including s curricu- 
lum vita* and thn narnea o t three 
ralareos- ehould reach lilm not la- 
ter than 11 January 1983. LI05 


INFORMATION 

WANTED 


JAMBS NEILD J.P. I144-1BI4. 
Iu«v<-ll«r <ht. ] u i ip". Ht.i prltnn 
rnfnriurr. fac.i'rntary tn Snctelv 
lor Holier ol UnbUirs. Alsu sons 
William and John Camden Nnlld 


nd. reialODuas and lists arranged 
and up da tod. by word proroasor 
Microfilm reader available. 
Roudedqs Associates, 23. Wood- 
hnyes Rd. London HWig. LIS3 


Whorenbouta of letters diarloa 
or porludlrnls lather Hinn Rrnt- 
laman'n Magazine and Lataom'e 
Memoirs}. L154 


INDEXING - Hooka. joiirneia. 
Magazines on technical and sci- 
ence aublorla. Estimate frae. 
Indexing Special lata. 84 Oabornn 

air™s % '■ s "- x crjs 


BOOKI JBARCHBP FOR. Turms 
from Bcmkaearch, 34 Trinity, St.. 
Cambridge- 1.1 9a 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRITISH LIBRARY tin , Drlt. 
Munouml Famous Books In Sci- 
ence. Until 4t Jan. Japaneia 
Popular Literature ol the Edo 
Period until 3T June. IVkdya 10- 
5. Suns. Adm Iran. L1M 


Details of all advertising categories 
carried in the TLS Classified 
Advertisement Pages may be obtained 
from • 

Marie Corbett 


THE TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Times Newspapers Ltd 
PO Box No 7 
200 Gray’s Inn Road 
London WC1X8EZ 

Telephone: 0.1 -837 1 234 
Extension 437 








